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The REPORT of the COMMITTEE ON THE COURSE ef STUDY FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA 


By BRUCE R. PAYNE, Professor in the University gf Virginia 


At the meeting of the State High School Con- 
held at the University of Virginia in 
June, 1907, a committee was appointed to make 


lerence 


suggestions as to advisable improvements in 
the State course of study for high schools. 
This committee is composed of the following: 
Bruce R. Payne, Chairman; Hon. J. D. Eggles- 
ton, State Superintendent of Pubhe Instrue- 
tion: Prof. Harris Hart, State School Examiner; 
Prof. W. M. Thornton, Mathe- 
matics in the University; Prof. Carter Walker, 
Principal of Woodberry Forest Sehool; Prof. 
A. L. Burger, Professor of Latin in the Lynch- 
burg lich School; Prof. A. G. Williams, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in Emory and 
Henry College; Prof. R. H. Sheppe, Principal 
of the Big Stone Gap High School; and Prof. 
W. G. Shackleford, Principal of the Maywood 
High Sehool. 

This committee organized and assigned to 


Professor of 


various members special reports upon special 
These reports are given in full in 
At the Roanoke Con- 


ference, the committee held a two days’ session 


subiects. 


this issue of the Journal. 


and a majority agreed upon the program of 
the time allotment to each study 


studies 


and 
hy years, as well as the number of recitations 
to be required during the entire school life in 
exch subject. Tables 1 and 2, given herewith 


9) 


on page 3, summarize their 


The committee as a whole and 


suggestions in 


these respects. 


the sub-committee reported to the High School 
Conferenee held at Roanoke, and asked to be 


continued in order to profit by further eriti- 
The work of the 
committee is printed in this issue of the Journal 


cism of Virginia teachers. 


in order that -the teachers of the State may 
study the suggestions and write immediately to 
the several members any eriticisms. It is 
hoped that all criticisms may reach the com- 
mittee before the meeting of the State High 
School Association to be held in Charlottesville 
26th 


to consider these suggestions at a meeting to 


June and 27th, as the committee desires 
be held before the final report to be submitted at 
that time. 

It should be said that the reports contained 
herein are not official nor binding at this time. 
Furthermore, while all of the committee have 
co-operated heartily, both by correspondence 
the 
numerous private conferences with the Chair- 


throughout country, by study, and by 
man, Messrs. Eggleston, Hart. and Burger were 
detained from attending the session of the com- 
mittee at Roanoke. 

In working up these reports, the members .+f 
the committee have studied all the available 
the 
school courses of all other States, especially 
those of the West and South. 


bers have visited practically all of the publie 


material; they have investigated high 


Certain mem- 
and private high schools of Virginia, and con- 
sulted with the teachers of the various subjects. 
They have corresponded with numerous college 
State officials in this and 


and schoo! 


other States. 


teachers 
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The Need 


The committee has endeavored above all 
things to fit the outlines and suggestions to the 
present needs in Virginia as a whole. If the 
peculiar preferences of certain teachers and of 
certain schools have not been met, it is because 
the reports are for the general needs of the 
State and not those of any single school or 
individual, when those needs are unique. It is 
hoped that an agreement can be reached with 
reference to the general needs and that peecu- 
liar and exceptional schools can adjust them- 
selves to the standard in the majority of cases. 

The minimum requirements of the State high 
school course of study which has been in 
operation two years were taken as a basis. In 
certain instances, ¢. g., in English, reductions 
were made in- the quantity of work attempted. 
In certain others the time allotments remain the 
same, but the quantity of certain standard 
topics has been increased, while certain less im- 
portant books or topics were omitted entirely. 
This is notably true of Latin. But the great 
defect of the State course which it is hoped to 
remedy is the absence of recitation periods of 
prescribed length. In the State’s outline no 
leneth of recitation time is given. It may con- 
tain five minutes or fifty minutes. It did not 
seem wise two vears ago in adjusting the high 
school curriculum to preseribe a_ recitation 
period. But now that the schools have <lis- 
covered by experience what can be done, it is 
importance that a remedy be applied. This ic 
offered in Table 2, herewith. The length of 
recitation period for all recitations in the high 
school should be forty minutes. This decision 
was reached after discovering that the schools 
are practically all either giving this amount or 
are able to do so. ‘The recitation time conforms 
to the practice in other States whose conditions 
and+»schools are similar to ours. <A _ period 
shorter than forty minutes would place une 
schools of Virginia below those of such States 
as Alabama. South Carolina, and others whose 
publie high schools were established later than 
those of Virginia. The relative time in periods 
per week and in years devoted to subjects has 


been arrived at in the same careful and co- 
operative study of the best practice elsewhere, 





in our midst, and of the needs of pupils in our 


own schools. 
The Unit System 


It is thought best to express the time allot- 
ment in terms of units and thereby establish a E 
common terminology among teachers, and von- 
form to practice elsewhere. A unit signities 
that the subject has devoted to it five recita N 
tion periods of forty minutes each during each 
week of one full year. When in Table 1, four 
units are devoted to English, the requirement H 
is that the English classes shall run through 
four successive years and that there shall be 
five recitations per week, each recitation being Ci 
forty minutes long. Of course, two-tenths of a 
unit implies that the subject has the value of 
one recitation per week through a year, four- Si 
tenths equalling two such recitations,  six- 
tenths three, eight-tenths four, ete. To express 
the same thing in terms of the school and 


ge i” La 
teaching stafi, if there were a minimum total 
of sixteen units required of a school, its teachers 
would give sixteen recitations a day. In case ; 
there are only two teachers in such a high schoo!, ’ 
each teacher would have eight recitations and 
would teach five hours and twenty minutes per 
day. ™ 

There are two columns to the right in Tables : 

1 and 2, the one giving the minimum number Dr. 
of units required in each subject and the other u 


{the last to the right) giving the proposed maxi- 
mum. ‘That is to say, the committee is of the 
opinion that the least number of units of stud) 
first grade schools should be allowed to offer 
is four of English, three of mathematies, two sugs 
of science, four of any foreign language, two 

of history, four-tenths (two recitations per 

week) of civics, and eight-tenths of drawing 

or manual training. This would require a mini- 

mum aggregate of 16.6 units. 


The fractional units in the body of Table 1 % 
are given to show the relative amount of time Mat 
which should be assigned each topic within « (ivi 
subject. Some teachers will prefer to distribute Saal 
the recitations actually according to this allot- Fren 


ment, others will prefer to have all of the rec'- 
tations on certain topies continuously, deyot- 
ing a relative number of recitations to ea 

For instance, in third-year mathematies, ove 
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TABLE I—PROGRAM OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDIES. 


| { Tw 
SUBJECT FIRST | SECOND THIRD FourtTH | UNITS 
sites YEAR } YEAR YEAR YEAR - Pitienen nga ¥ 
* Minimum Maximum 





. : Grammar 4) Grammar 4 | Rhetoric 4 F . | 
. | 4 > -f 
English... . . Literature 4 ©Literature 4 | Literature 4 Saneeuin H 4 ‘ 
Composition .2 Composition .2 | Composition .2 ; , 
| 
a | aio g | Algebra 4) Algebra 1 
Mathematics lament an Plane ™ | Plane | Solid ; 
as pe cet A & in Geometry a. | Geometry 4 3 4 
a ae ‘ wae : frigonomet’y.z | Trigonomet’y .4 | 
History . Ancient Medieval and English American , 
y ss * | Mistery Modern History | History History 2.4 4 
Civics . Civies 0.4 0.4 
| Zoology and eine ct at 
Sci Physical Botany or lysics Ol ‘hemistry or 
octence "* * * Geography Agriculture and, Physies and Chemistry and 2 i 
P Physiology Chemistry Physics 
a = -|— = 
Cresar ] Cicero, 4 Orations Virgil's -Eneid | 4 
Latin . Beginner's Books I.-1V. against Cataline Books L.-V 1. | 
"7 * * "Latin Book Grammar and | &ndtwo others (jrammar and . 
Com position | Grammar and — (Composition 
| Composition 
Geemmes Com position 
Gi-rman pehotetsateggti Syntax,2-0 pp. Colloquial Drill | 
; _ ay = PP- Kasy Reading Classic | 4 
usy heading Literature 
Fo ed tate _ i 
b Canaan Syntax and Com position 
rench oe jaa Com position Colloquial Drill 
Easy Reading 302 Pages | eee 
208} : 8 Kasy Reading Literature ; 
—_ ‘ 
Drawing or Man- 
ual Training . } 0.8 1.6 
TOTAL a ee ee a ee 16.6 26. 


NOTE,—The tigures represent units of recitation time assigned each group of subjects. A unit consists of five recitations of 
forty minutes each week throughout the school year, The last column tothe right represents the maximum number of units 
suggested, while the column next to the extreme right gives the least number allowed a first grade high school. 


TABLE II—SHOWING UNITS OF RECITATION TIME ALLOTTED EACH SUBJECT. 


-——ToraL UNIts— 


SU BIECT— First Year Second Year Third Year Fourth Year Minimum Maximum 
English 1 1 1 1 4 1 
Mathematics 1 1 1 l % 4 
History 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.4 2.4 4 
Civies 0.4 o4 0.4 
Science 1 1 l l 4 4 
Latin 1 1 l l } 4 
German l l 4) A 
Fre neh 1 1 ‘ 

Drawing or Manual Training 0.8 1.6 
TOTAL, 16.6 26. 


Maximum units in History are obtained by increasing the number of recitation periods to five per week in each subject. 
Nork.—For definition of a unit, see note to Table I. 





will wish to have each week two recitations in 
algebra, two in geometry, and one in element- 
ary trigonometry. Others, 
175 days will prefer to follow Prof. Thornton’s 


suggestion and devote the first seventy lessons 


in a school year of 


to algebra, the next seventy to geometry, and 
the last thirty-five to clementary trigonometry. 
The opportunity is offered to carry along syn- 
various aspects of the same sub- 
Kither 


f the relative time allotment is fol- 


chronousls 
ject, or to develop them consecutively. 
is allowed 
lowed, 
The courses. of study which we have dis- 
eussed are intended for a full four years course 
of a first grade high school which employs the 
The best 


first grade high schools of Virginia, with two 


entire time of at least two teachers. 


properly educated, strong teachers can make 


the minimum.of 16.6 units here outlined. In 
such a two-teacher school each teacher would 
otter e'ght recitations per day with three reei- 
between 


tations per week extra, to be divided 


the two. Second grade high schools should 
give the first three vears of the course, high 
schools of the third grade should give the first 
two vears. Second grade high schools may 
make the first three vears by doing depart- 
mental work in the upper grammar and high 
schoo! erades. 
teacher is necessary for the second grade high 
sehool both as defined by the State and by this 


committee. 
Latin 
At the last minute it is found impossible to 


] 


print the 


paper on the teaching of Latin in this 


issue of the Journal. A few words explaining 
the treatment of that subject are here inserted in- 
stead. 

The committee followed the 
best county high schools of the West and South 
and North, 


classics of Roman literature, 


practice of the 


in omitting all else than the three 
and in increasing the 
work to be done upon them. States like Alabama, 
South Carolina (with a slight exception), Michi- 

P 


gan, Wisconsin, ete., give the same quantity 0! 


Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil in their county high 
schools as that prescribed by this Committee. What 
these States are doing, Virginia can do. It is at 


any rate incumbent upon those who do not follow 


But the time of more than one 
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the best practice to show better results by the 
methods they use. It is the opinion of the Com- 
mittee that it is sounder doctrine to omit any 
book between the first year Latin and Caesar, 
and increase the intensity of the study of the 
Masters, increase the number of 


rather than 


authors to be studied. 

The Committee would urge that more thorough 
ness should be practiced in the teaching of this 
subject. It is suggested that this can be done }\ 
placing more emphasis upon those topics in gram- 
Inar and composition, which are stock in trade 


} 


for Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil, and relatively less 
or no time upon those syntactical and inflecUioxal 
forms of rare occurence in these authors. It is 
believed that the increase of translation provides 
for an increase of illustration of those stock forms 
and hence for an increase of thoroughness.  Thio- 
roughness is impaired by the study of a multi- 
plicity of grammatical forms not needed by th 
high school student, rather than by the drilling 
upon and mastery of those grammatical 
ples which are needed, by study of their use 
translation, as well as otherwise. There sho 

be a closer correlation of the translation. COMPO 
We believe that grammat 


] 


sition and grammar. 
not the end of Latin study 


is a means to an end- 
—that the grammatical principles should find 
mediate and frequent application in translating. 
that composition should illustrate the syntax, 1m- 
flexion and vocabulary of the author whose work 
being studied at the time. It is not fair to 
high school teacher for the college professor 
require of the pupil an exhaustive knowledge 
grammar, other than of that grammar most in 
studied in the preparat 


use in the authors 


school. Let the college professor himself tea 
the grammar peculiar to the authors whose w 

he professes to teach. The Committee says 
in the hope of promoting a sounder standard 
thoroughness and a more practicable and int 
The su 


from its friends 


gent interest in the study of Latin. 
too often needs to be rescued 
[f it 
will be driven out by its friends who carry 


is ever driven out of the high schoo!- 
college methods to the immature minds of a! 
school pupils, and not by its enemies. — [iig! 
school pupils are interested in language | 


than talk about language. But they are per! 


al 
if 
it 
oO] 


MW 


di 


wi 
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‘ol- 


hi lling to endure any amount of drill in syntax Latin,” by Jones (Blackie & Sons). A good jour- 
=e | inflection if it can be shown them that 1t 1s nal for Latin teachers is “The Classical Weekly,’ 
we count for something in enabling them better New York. 
ae understand and appreciate the author's mes- The above hastily recorded notes on Latin, are 
ks sage. prepared by the Chairman of the Committee, after 
Good texts to be read upon this subject are looking over the notes and the reports of the Sub- 
— Ilale’s “Art of Reading Latin” (Ginn & Co.); Committee on Latin, which report, it is hoped, 
— ’rof. H. W. Johnson’s pamphlets on the teach- may be printed in the next issue of the Journal. 
v of High School Latin (Scott, Foresman & If the Chairman has not expressed correctly the 
ee (‘o.): an article in the Teachers’ College Record opinions of the Committee, he must crave their 


v March, 1906. Besides the above inexpensive pardon, as much of his interpretation is based 
mographs, the following books are valuable: upon his remembrance of the prevailing senti- 
= “The Teaching of Latin,” by Bennet & Bristol ment at the last meeting of the Committee. 


(Longmans, Green & Co.) “The Teaching of 


Pho. HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Ut tt ee 


th By J’. CARTER WALKER, Head Instructorof Woodberry Forest School, Orange, Va. 


A paper read before the Educational Conference at Roanoke, Virginia, in November, 1907 


\More has been written and more spoken in — short of their attainment we fall. Many fail- 
nyo recent years about the teaching of English than ures have been due to one or more of three 
mi; about any other subject in the curricula of the causes: first, the attempt to do too much, to 

schools. Many radical changes in both subject- the sacrifice of doing well a few essential 
matter and methods have resulted. In spite things, secondly, the use of selections unsuited 
of a vast amount of discussion, however, the to the taste and capacity of young pupils: 
n- teaching of this most important subject re- thirdly, an analysis so minute, and a study of 
mains in an unsettled and unsatisfactory con- details so persistent, as to kill all interest. We 
dition, find schemes of study that prescribe for boys 
and girls a comprehensive course in Rhetoric, 
the History of English and American Litera- 
ture, with such further additions as the ‘‘study 
of the various literary types,” “the special study 
of the epic, the lyric, and the drama,” “a study 
of the works of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Pope, Wordsworth, Tennyson,” and 
‘“‘muech original investigation.’’ And yet from 
the eolleges comes the complaint that the 


Aims 
Qf vital importance to the teacher is a clear 
conception of what should be the aims of his’ 
work. The aims of the teaching of English, 
~linply stated, are, first, to develop in the pupil 
the power to write and speak his own language 
with clearness, correctness, and force ; secondly, 
to cultivate such an appreciation of good books” 
as will enable him no less to understand than 
to enjoy them. The selections used with a class 
S ‘an be made the basis of instruction in lan- 
vuage work, but no such use should interfere 
With the larger purpose of making them an 
g introduetion and jneentive to a far wider read- 
gi ine of the treasures of literature. 


schools send up men who spell and punctuate 
wretchedly, who make crude mistakes in gram- 
mar, and who are at a loss when called upon 
to write a well-developed paragaph. To permit 
a pupil to enter upon an extended course in 
Rhetorie before he has learned to analyze com- 
pound and complex sentences is a fatal error; 
Causes of Failure to attempt to teach a boy literary types, or to 

We need only a statement of the aims of our cram his mind with vague ideas of the writings 
work in English to bring home to us how far’ of such authors as Milton. Burke. or Carlyle. 


_—<-* 
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before he has read more than the meagrest 
snatches from Scott, Dickens, Cooper, or Long- 
fellow. is to sicken and disgust him with the 
whole study of standard literature. 

And seareely less disastrous is the endless 
repetition of some selections, the deadly cram- 
ming of dry explanatory notes, or the etfort 
to make of pieces of literature intended only 
to be read and enjoyed such a critical analysis 
as should be attempted, if attempted at all, by 
none but graduate students. As an instance of 
the last-named practice, one of our most emi- 
ment teachers recommends that in studying Ten- 
nvson’s “Bugle Song.” for example, the pupils 
be required to examine the structure of the 
stanzas, to serutinize and compare the rimes, to 
analyze the rhythm, to note the alliteration, as- 
sonance, and repetition of different lines,—in 
short. to take the poem to pieces in order to 
understand by just what means the poet made 
it. Who would give a child a delicate flower 
and expeet him to appreciate its beauty and 
If the 


pupils have the time to do more than read and 


sweetress more fully bv dissecting it? 


| 


re-read a gef like the “Bugle Song,” they should 


it dissect it 
L UISSsct Ll, 


memorize it. n 


SUBJECTS AND METHODS 
Language Work 


More important than the warning against 
what we should not trv to do, is the insistence 
on what we must do. Punetuation and eapi- 
talization should be taught in the High Schoo! 
with thoroughness; and, from the first day of 
last, spelling should re- 


the session until the 


eeive unremitting eare. It is not possible to 
make good spellers of all the pupils, but by the 
use of one of the half a dozen or more excel- 
lent modern spelling-books, supplemented by 
lists of words repeatedly misspelled by members 
of the class, with frequent reviews and the thor- 
ough mastery of the simple rules of spelling, 
much may be done towards overcoming the 
difficulties of even the poorest spellers. But 


however it may be with spelling, there is no 


reason for the misuse of the marks of punctua- 
tion and of capital letters by the graduate of 
a High School. 


I advise a short course in pune- 


tuation and capitalization at the beginning of 
each session, at least through the third year. 
The work should inerease in difficulty from a 
simple treatment in the first vear to a thoroug. 
After the study 


of the ordinary rules, the pupils should be re- 


review in the third or fourth. 


quired to explain the use of the marks and 
the capitals through a good many pages of 
some carefully printed book, and then be cailed 
upon to restore the capitals and punctuation 
marks in passages from which they have been 
removed; or better still. to write from the 
teacher's dictation selected passages from the 
book thev are using, and to correct their own 
papers by comparing them with the passages 
as printed. 

The High School is also the place in which 
to teach English Grammar, and to teach if 
thoroughly. It seems to me a mistake to con- 
fine the study of English Grammar to the Gram- 
mar sehool and to the first year of the High 
In the High Sehool, it should be dis- 


+ 


tributed over at least two vears, in’ order - to 


School. 


vary it with reading and composition work, 
and in order also to secure for its completion 
greater maturity in the pupils. Many teacher: 
think the study of English Grammar should 
be eontinued through the four vears. for the 
reason that English Grammar is too difficult to 
be mastered by young pupils. The Syllabus 
for Secondary Schools issued by the Education 
Department of the State of New York, one of 
the best Svllabi of many that I‘ have examined, 
thus distributes the study of Grammar throughout 
the four vears. My view is to give to it two 
periods a week for two sessions, and to make 
it a review of the Grammar School work, fol- 
lowed by a thorough course in analysis. I would 
lav particular stress on practice in analysis 
as a means to train the pupil to diseriminate 
the use of the different kinds of clauses. for 


the niee articulation of his own sentences wil! 
depend upon nothing more than upon his recog- 
nition of the value of the subordinating con- 
junctions and other connectives of English 
speech. After the completion of the systematic 
course in Grammar, the fundamental pri 

ples should be kept fresh in the minds of thi 


pupils by applying them for purposes of inter- 
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pretation as occasions may arise in the study 

‘ elassie selections. 

The study of Rhetorie belongs in the third 
ear. Of formal Rhetorie there should be very 
tile in the High School. The development of 

the paragraph, the prineiples of Unity, Co- 
herence, and Emphasis, as far as they apply 
ty sentenees, to single paragraphs, and to short 
ompositions of several paragraphs, together 
with a simple treatment of Narration, Deserip- 
tion, Exposition, and Argumentation, will be 
rhetorie enough. ‘Two periods a week through- 
out one session ought to be ample time. But 
although only a few topies will be taken up 
for systematie study, the text-book should be 
sufficiently comprehensive to serve as a gen- 
eral reference book for the work in composi- 
tion in both the third and the fourth years. 
And here we come to a point of vital impor- 
The study of rhetoric must ge hand in 
Indeed, 


tanee. 
hand with practice in composition. 
rhetoric in the Tligh Sehool has no exeuse un- 
less it is kept constantly supplementary to work 
composition. To require a pupil to study the 
principles and rules of rhetorie as if the sub- 
ject were an end in itself rather than a means 
to good writing, is a common and vicious errer. 
As each subject is taken up, the principles it 
involves should be applhed in numerous exer- 
ses, both oral and written, and in all reading 
compositions the teacher should make refer- 
ence to the text-book in rhetoric, and require 
the pupils to look up the references in order 
make the corrections. 

As mueh written work should be assigned 
throughout the four vears as the teacher can 
read well. Under no ecireumstances should he 
fail to require each week one earefully written 
composition, prepared outside the class-room, 
and representing the pupil’s best work. In 
addition, he should have frequent fifteen-min- 
lite themes done during the recitation period, 
some of which should be read aloud and crit- 
ised before the class. As the simpler princi- 
pies of Narration and Description ean be easily 
explained orally, it will be found interesting 
an! profitable, in the composition work, to em- 
phasize Narration during the first year, and 
both Narration and Deseription during the 


second year. Exposition requires, and repays, 


~ 


closer study, and should have special attention 
in the third year in connection with the study 
of Rhetoric. Argumentation is very difficult 
for young students, but its simpler principles 
ean be taken up also in the third year, and easy 
arguments written along with compositions in 
the other forms during the last two sessions. 
If the sehool has a debating society, by -all 
means the preparation of debates for the society 
and the writing of arguments in the English 
elass should be combined. With the prospect 
of using his arguments in the debating society, 
the pupil will put into his writing zest and 
vigor. 

Kor the correction of eompositions the fol- 
lowing suggestions may be found helpful: (1) 
let the teacher indicate the errors and require 
the pupil to correct them, requiring the whole 
composition to be re-written if it contains too 
many errors, or if it can be seen at first glance 
to be a piece of eareless work; (2) when the 
papers have been corrected and returned, the 
teacher should read aloud to the class as many 
of them as possible, with running comments; 
and the writers should be called upon to state 
the grounds of the corrections they have made; 
forget that no 


(3) let the 
amount of correcting will take the place of the 


teacher never 
encouragement that results from judicious praise. 
The importanee of this last suggestion cannot 
be over-estimated. As said by Scott and Den- 
ny in their little pamphlet called ‘*‘ Aphorisms 
for Teachers of English Composition,” “Too of- 
ten the teacher makes the correction of papers 
a drudgery to himself, and a terror to his pu- 
pils, by believing that his chief business in 
life is to hunt every error out of its hiding- 
place.” To quote again from the same source: 
“The main question which the corrector of 
themes should put to himself is not, ‘How many 
errors can I find in this theme?’ but ‘How ean 
I help the writer to improve?’ The whole 
class should be enlisted in this effort. as they 
listen to the teacher’s reading of impromptu 
themes immediately after the writing. Let the 
class participate in the correction; let them 
commend, let them disapprove; but let them al- 
ways understand that the sole object is to help 
the unknown writer to a_ better expression 
of the idea which he would communicate. When 
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teacher and class are in this attitude, reproof 
is robbed of its sting, and eriticism is eagerly 


sought.’ 


Correlation 
One of the difficulties in the teaching of Eng- 
lish is the correlation of the language work with 
the work in literature. The teacher will effect 
First he will aid! 


this correlation in several ways. 


the pupil to draw the simplest principles of Rhet- 
oric from the selections read in class, in order 
to use them as precepts in his own writing. In 
the reading of a story, for instance, he will 
help the class to find the climax, to mark the 
successive steps that advance the story, the fea- 
tures that retard its progress, and the various de- 
vices for heightening the interest. In a descrip- 
tive selection, he will guide his classes to the 
discovery that the details are not set down at 
random, but are grouped according to some plan, 
the order either from what is most prominent to 
what is more minute, or else from what is near 
to what is remote: and especially will he help 
them to feel the force or the beauty of felicitous 
Another method of the 


correlation of literature and composition is di- 


phrases and epithets. 


rect Imitation by the reproduction of paragraphs 
in the class-room. This reproduction is a most 
excellent practice. Let the teacher read aloud a 
striking paragraph, point out the topic-sentence 
and a few characteristic features, and then eat 
upon the class to close the books and reproduce 
it. The results should be read aloud and criti- 
cised by members of the class, and by the teacher, 
hefore comparison is made with the original. Or 
the papers may be, and sometimes should be, cor- 
rected by the teacher outside the recitation period, 
and handed back at the next recitation, when a few 
minutes should be allowed the pupils to examine 
the corrections and ask questions. Again, the 
hooks assigned to be read will furnish many ex- 
cellent subjects for compositions. If the subject 
assigned from the reading presénts difficulties, 
as, for instance, in the case of a character study, 
it should be discussed by the class when it 1s 
announced, and the teacher shovld group the 
points brought out into a rough scheme. But 
two cautions are needed here: first, that not all, 


or even nearly all, the compositions should be 


based on books, since a subject taken from 4 


pupil’s own experience may have a value, for an 
exercise in composition, that a subject drawn 
from his reading cannot have; secondly, that this 
business of correlation may be overdone, as the 
reading of all books is first and above everything 
else for their own sake, and not for the sake of 
the practice in composition to which they wi!] 
incidentally contribute. 
Literature 

The character of the selections to be used for 
reading or study should be determined by the 
taste and capacity of the pupils in the different 
years, with due consideration to the kind of com- 
position work with which these selections are to 
be more or less closely correlated. In the first 
vear, they should be chiefly Narration; in the 
second year, Narration and Description, with per- 
haps one of Shakespeare’s plavs, as even young 
students can be made to take an interest in Shake- 
The pupils in the third year are read) 
The De Coverley papers 


speare. 
for something harder. 
are particularly valuable in connection with the 
work in composition; one of Macaulay's essays 
would also be most suitable, as his essays are 
largely expository, and usually more or less ar- 
gumentative; and the study of another of Shake- 
speare’s plays should be required. The fourthi 
year pupils should do more intensive work on 
selections representing all four types, including,a 
third play of Shakespeare. 

In passing from the consideration of the char- 
acter of the selections to the designation of par- 
ticular books, we are confronted by difficulties. 
In the first place, shall one definite and specific 
list be prescribed, to which every teacher and 
every pupil must conform? Or, shall a limited 
choice be allowed? For, at least at the present 
stage in the devolopment of our High Schools, 
almost. no one would advocate the removal o! 
all restrictions. I find some whose opinions have 
almost the weight of authority inclined to insist 
upon the single list; but IT am strongly opposed 
to the establishment of any such tyranny ove" 
the teachers of English in our State. It seems 
to me that the list should in every case, name 
several books from which a selection of one © 
two is to be made. 

This suggestion of a prescribed list leads to : 
second difficulty, the question of the fitness ©! 


gen 
Cary 
ton 


Col 
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tie uniform College Entrance Requirements in 
-nglish for use in our public High Schools. Thar 
iis list of books is in most respects admirably 
lapted for school use, all teachers readily agrec. 
but it contains a few titles, prescribed without 
-bstitutes, or with unsuitable substitutes, against 
which some of us protest vigorously. I pass over 
Burke’s Conciliation with America, and Carlyle’s 
ssay on Burns, both which seem to me utterly 
infit to be put into the hands of young pupils, 
is a better substitute has been allowed for each. 
\gainst the use of Milton’s poems, however, | 
Most of the 


agree in con- 


lind it impossible to avoid protest. 
teachers whom IT have consulted 

demning Lycidas on the ground of the depth and 
difficulty of its thought. Some who would get 
i! of Lycidas seem more kindly disposed to- 
wards L’Allegro, If Penseroso, and Comus. Fou 
iy part, 1 am strongly opposed to all four poems, 
for the following reasons: first, all Milton’s poe 
try is full of allusions that the pupil must either 
leave not understood, or must look up and learn, 
with almost inevitable weariness and df&sgust: 
secondly, the pastoral form of these poems is apt 
to seem to a boy or girl unnatural, and almost 
silly: thirdly, all the poems contain passages that 
are very difficult to understand. It would be 
easy to find substitutes for Milton. Gray's Elegy 
would do well in place of Lycidas, and T have 


} 


ade other suggestions in the course of study with 


which this paper closes. In one other respect 1 
venture a criticism of the College Entrance Re- 
quirements. The distribution of the books into 
the two classes, “For Reading and Practice” and 
“For Study and Practice,” seems to me too arbi- 
irary. Whether a particular book 
studied closely, or merely read and discussed gen- 


should be 


erally, is a question to be determined by the 
character of the book, rather than by the class in 
which it is placed. For instance, Shakespeare's 
plays should always be studied as closely as the 
capacity of the pupils and the time at the dis- 
posal of the teacher will allow, subject to the 
general rule that the study of no book should be 
carried so far as to result in weariness or mono- 
tony. With these reservations, I urge that the 
College Entrance Requirements be complied with 
is closely as possible, not only because the Re- 
qliirements on the whole are excellent, but no less 


because uniformity in the general character of 
the course is indispensable. 

I have left myself almost no space in which to 
discuss methods in the teaching of literature. 
Here, almost everything depends upon the in- 
dividual teacher. The following suggestions are 
offered for the benefit of those who have not yet 
established successful methods of their own. The 
longer books, as the novels, should be done partly 
in the class-room, and partly as parallel reading. 
All reading done by the pupil at home should be 
directed by occasional class discussions, and tested 
by written reports. Lists of study questions will 
be found valuable to arouse interest and stimu- 
late thought. 
should be given to logical 
Macaulay’s paragraphs an‘ 


In handling the essavs, time 
structure and the 
making out of plans. 
stvle in general should receive close attention. 
Indispensable features of the use of poetry are 
the reading of it aloud, and the memorizing of 
choice passages. A play of Shakespeare should 
first be read rapidly for the story, and then read 
aloud for the understanding of each speech, and 
the appreciation of the beauty and eloquence of 
A passage should be memo- 
Ques- 
tions of character and plot should be dealt with 


the finest passages. 
rized for each Shakespeare recitation. 


incidentally throughout the second reading, but 
should be taken up systematically before the play 
is laid aside. 

No discussion of methods, however _ brief, 
should omit one other suggestion, applicable in- 
deed to all teaching, but peculiarly applicable to 
the teaching of English. No teacher of English 
can afford to go into a class-room without having 
first clearly laid out a plan of how that particular 
lesson shall be treated. Such a plan need not 
stand in the way of the teacher's availing himself 
of any question or other incident of the recitation 
in order to make the lesson more effective. Some- 
times the very conscientiousness of a teacher in- 
terferes with his success. He is so unwilling tu 
omit anything the lesson may involve that he 
allows himself to be swamped by details, and 
fails to emphasize and enforce the main ideas 
about which the details should be grouped. Every 
recitation should lead to a definite result, and a: 
far as possible should leave on the mind of the 


But the planning 


pupil an impression of unity. 
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of a recitation is valuable no less as a means to i: 
definite result than as a device to save time. 
English is a big subject. and even a carefully 
limited course will tax the ingenuity of the 
teacher to cover all the ground. Yet it is a dis- 
couraging fact that in no other subject is there 


such dreadful waste of time. Every teacher wh. 


would ESCAPM lamag ny omissions. or disastrous 
erowdine during the last weeks of the session, 
should force himself into prompt and business- 
like methods in the class-room, and above all else, 
into the constant use of a definitely thought out 
line of procedure. 


] 


I am set agalnst the teacl Ing of the History of 


Literature in the High School. I must admit, 
however, that most of the teachers whom I have 
consulted advoeate mtting mM the History of hoth 


Knelish and American Literature. It seems to 


me that some account of the life and cireum- 

> } 1 . A ” 

stanees of each author represented in our tist 05 

hooks will be all we shall possibly have time for, 

without crowding out something more important. 
OUTLIN] | COURSI | STUDY 

The following outline of a course in’ English 


out in relief the main points 


is intended to brit 


discussed in the foregoing paragraphs. In mak- 
ing out this scheme, T have sought to keep as 
closely as T could to courses I have found already 
In use, and to conform to the leading features 
of the College Entrance Requirements. 


First Year 
I. Language (3 periods a week) 
1. Short Course in Punctuation and Capitalization 
2. English Grammar (two periods a week). 
3. Letter-writing: Compositions on Narrative 
Themes 
II. Literature: (two periods a week) 
Required, one from each of the following groups: 
1. Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 
Hawithorne’s Wonder-Book. 
Irving’s Sketch-Book 
2. Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
3. Hughes Tom Brown at Rugby. 
DeFoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 
Cooper's Last of the Mohicans. 
Suggested: Otner books from the selections giver, 
or from the list of books recommended tor supple- 
mentary reading by the National Educational Asso 


ciation 


Second Year 


1. Language: (three periods a week) 
1. Short Course in Punctuation and Capitalization 
2. English Grammar (two periods a week). 


—A thorough course in analysis. 


3. Composition on Narrative and_ Descriptive 


Themnies. 


If. Literature: (two periods a week) ; 
Required, one from each of the following groups: 
1. Irving’s Tales of a Traveller. 
Pilgrim's Progress (I). 
Lamb's Essays of Elia. 

2. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Selections from Poe’s poems. 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 

». Merchant of Venice. 

As You Like It. 

1. Ivanhoe. 
Quentin Durward. 
Tate of Two Cities. 


Suggested: Other books from the selections given 


Third Year 
I. Language: (three periods a week) 

1. A thoreugh review of Punctuation and Capitali- 

zation. 

2. Rhetoric (two periods a week). 

Development of Paragraph. 

Principles of Unity, Coherence, Proportion, and 

Emphasis. 

Narration, Description, Exposition, and Argu 

mentation. 

3. Compositions, with emphasis on Exposition. 

IJ]. Literature: (two periods a week) 
Required, one from each of the following groups: 
1. De Coverleyv Papers. 

One of Macaulay’s Essays 

2. tdylls of the King. 
Lady of the Lake 
Marmion 
>. Julius Caesar 
Henry V. 
!. George Eliot's Silas Marner. 
Irvine’s Life of .Goldsmith. 
Thackeray's Henry Esmond. 
Suggested: Other books from selections, two fro! 
the second group if possible. 
Fourth Year 

1 Language: (two periods a week) 

Compositions on Narrative, Descriptive, Exposito 
and Argumentative Themes, with constant ! 
ence to Rhetoric. 

lf. Literature: (three periods a week) 

Required, one from each of the following groups 

1. Webster’s Bunker Hill Oration and Washington s 
Farewel! Address. 

Gradv’s “The New South” and Schurz’s “Gé 
eral Amnesty”. 
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”». Macbeth. 
Julius Caesar, or Henry V. 

Macaulay's Johnson. 

Macaulay's Milton. 

Five from the following group: 

(1) Dryden’s “Alexander's Feast, Song for St. 
Cecilia’s Day, and Achitophel. 

(2) Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

>) Gray’s Elegy. 

{) Burns’ Cotter’s Saturday Night. 

(5) Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon. 

(6) Sheiley’s West Wind, Shylark, and Cloud. 

(7) Keats’ Eve of St. Agnes, Ode to a Nighting- 
gale, and Ode on a Grecian Urn. 

(8) Macaulay’s Battle of Ivry. 

(9) Tennyson’s Locksley Hall. 

(10) Browning’s Lord Clive, and 
Orders his Tomb.” 


“The Bishop 


Noite: At least two books seem to me indispensable 
to the teacher of English: “The Teaching of English,” 
by Percival Chubb, the MacMillan Co., the most in- 
teresting and suggestive volume covering the whole 
subject; and “The Teaching of Englisl,” by Carpen- 
ter, Baker, and Scott, Longmans, Green, and Co. One 
valuable feature of the latter book is a complete 
bibliography of the whole subject, a fact that makes 
the addition of further titles here unnecessary. 


At the Educational Conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in June, 1907, a committee was 
appointed to consider the course of study in the 
public high schools of the State, and to recommend 
changes. The foregoing paper represents a part of 
the work of this committee, and is now published in 
order that it may be considered and criticised by 
all teachers interested in the improvement of the 
course of study in the high schools of Virginia. 
Criticisms and suggestions are, therefore, most cor- 
dially invited, and if addressed to J. Carter Walker, 
Orange, Va., will be promptly and gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 


HISTORY an? CIVICS IN the HIGH SCHOOL* 


By LEE BIDGOOD, State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia 


The Program — History 
The preparation of the report subjoined has 
n greatly facilitated by the general and grow- 
agreement among teachers with reference to 
problems with which it deals. Nine 
20 the Committee of Seven could say that there 


years 


= “not one generally accepted judgment, not 
en one well-known point of agreement, which 
il serve as a beginning for a consideration of 
in the high-school curri- 


place of history 


im.” To-day practically all progressive mak- 
of secondary school programs, including the 
mers of our own public high school course, 
e substantially adopted the recommendations 
this very Committee of Seven. 

The program for history is as follows: 


—-——U Nits —- 
YEAR SUBJECTS Max. Min. 
Ancient History & 6 
a Mediaeval and Modern Hist., 1. 6 
II, English History l 6 
iv. American History i. 6 


This paper represents a part of the report of the 
“uimittee appointed in June, 1907, to report on the 
‘course of study for high schools. The committee 
vill report finally at the meeting of the Virginia 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools at 
the University, June 26th and 27th. The paper is 


published in advance in order that Virginia teachers 
May give the author .the benefit of their suggestions. 
All such suggestions will be gratefully recived by 
Lee Bidgood, Farmville, Va. 





The minimum time allotment in each vear is 
three recitation periods of forty minutes length 
every week throughout the session; the recom- 
five such recitations per 


mended maximum is 


week throughout each year. 


The Teaching gf High School History 
The suggestions here offered are such as seem 
to apply to all the four fields: each will later be 
considered in more detail. 
that the 


The prime requisite, of course, is 


teacher know the subject. This, too, is precisely 
the point at which the 
history teaching in Virginia will for some years 
The teacher provided with only the 
grammar “United tfistorv.” and 
the old one-year academic “General History,” will 
have to go far beyond his depth in putting the 


new course into effect, and even the college grad- 


greatest weakness of 


be observed, 


school States 


uate will many a day teach matter as new to 
him as to his students, and. will not inf.equently 
find that of the most familiar topics his classes 
have learned more from their texts than he was 
taught at college. Such a results in- 
evitably from the rapid advance in historical in- 
struction, which has but lately commenced to 


condition 


affect Southern schools and colleges. 


School officials on the one hand must bend 


every energy to the securing of trained teachers 
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of history: present teachers on the other hand 


must do all in their) power to broaden their 
ce. The 


teacher can learn with the pupil, and by reason 


knowle |: courageous and enthusiastie 


of ereater quickness, 


power, and maturity of 
judgment, can still render the pupil real service 
and fully kee » his respect. He should possess at 
least two or three reference books in each of the 
fields studied, and should make persistent efforts 
formation and enlargement of a 


to secure the 
school library. 

Courses covering each of the four divisions of 
high school history are offered in’ the Summer 
These 


courses should aim to present just the material 


Session of the University of Virginia. 
that it is desired to have taught to high schoot 
students, and should as far as possible suggest 


and exemplify modern methods of teaching 


history in secondary schools. The State and the 
University ought in addition to provide Courses 
of collegiate orade covering some of the more im- 
portant periods. No one who is teaching history 
In the high school can afford to neglect the Oppor- 
tunities offered ino our own or other University 
sUmiimer sessions. | 
Finally, all these methods of improvement on 
the part of the present teaching force must. fail 
unless school boards see to it that their teachers 
are not so heavily worked as to leave them 
neither time, strength, nor spirit, for study. 
Next in importance to a trained teacher is a 
wood fert-book. At least half-a-dozen such are 
now available for each of the first three vears of 


the course, and some are 


if remarkable excellence. 
The situation with reference to American history 
Is not so satisfactory, but even there many fairly 
serviceable books are at hand. | | 
The text-book must. however. be supplemente | 
by outside reading, and in order vw make this 
possible, every high school which does not have 
a library Must begin by buving two or more books 
on each of the divisions of history studied. 
Source material may and should be used for 
illustrative purposes and to extend and vivify the 
pupil’s knowledge of certain important events or 
periods. Matter of this kind for each of the four 


vears is now available in “source books.” Great 


care should always be taken to select from these 


hooks only such subject-matter as is interesting 


and profitable to high school students. 


Pictures of historic scenes, buildings, objects, 
and men and women should be used wherever 
possible. Photographs are preferable to drawings. 
Qur text-books now furnish a wealth of such 
illustrations, and the teacher should at least use 
to the utmost that which is in the pupil’s hands. 
One good photograph is better than a page of 
text as a basis for a recitation on the mediaeval 
castle or the work of the “first builders” in 
Keypt. The views and portraits shown in differ- 
ent manuals—with one or two stock exceptions - 
rarely coincide, and the teacher who possesses two 
such books for each of the four divisions has a 
store of pictorial material not to be despised, 

Maps must constantly be studied; wall maps 
wherever available, modern maps in the geogra- 
phies frequently, maps in the text continually 
Here again rapid advances have been made, One 
high school manual of English history contains 
thirty full or double-page maps, most of them 
in colors, and constituting a series almost equal 
in value and far superior in convenience to the 
expensive atlas used by the writer in college but 
a very few vears ago. 

Orlline 
most convenient and useful instruments of in 


maps should be enrpioved, These 


struction are in almost universal use in_ thi 
Northern schools, and deserve trial everywhere, 
The desk maps are available in many sizes and 
for practically any desired region, and may be 
colored by the student, marked with locations, 
names, and dates, or used for tracing campaigns, 
trade routes, and explorations. (QJuestions of his 
torical geography, asked on school tests or on 
college entrance examinations, the student now 
answers by the indication of the desired facts on 
an outline map, not by vague verbal descriptions. 
The smaller maps may be obtained in quantit) 
for from one-third to one-half a cent a piece, and 
are thus within the reach of all schools. Large 
wall outline maps, costing twenty cents a piece. 
may, with a little effort on the part of the teacher 
or even pupil be made to serve the purposes 0! 
secondary instruction in place of the expens!\ 


and too-complicated wall maps and chart- 
furnished by school supply companies. 

After all devices have been employed, it '- 
mains true that the best single way of presentil: 


supplementary information, and of interpret 


Ts 


and making interesting and significant the fa 
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ntained in the text, is through oral discourse—- 
i] this brings us back to the need of trained 
achers, for only the trained teacher can pursue 
e oral method with success, 

should consist of 


The ordinary — recitation 


ingled quizzing, explanation, discussion, and 
ihe bringing in of new facts by the teacher. Such 
lessons are in themselves capable of infinite varia- 
tion, and the work should be further diversifie] 

occasional special reports from pupils on 
topics previously assigned for search reading, 


and by written recitations. Frequent written 
fests are absolutely essential both in order that 
the teacher may find out with certainty just how 
nuch be has succeeded in teaching, and where hrs 
failures have been, and in order that the pupil 
may gain in sureness, clearness, and succinctness 
of thinking and expression. Foggy historical 
knowledge, unavailable for use, is scarcely better 
than ignorance. 

without 


Reviews, with or reference to ap- 


proaching examinations, are essential. The pur- 
pose of review work is two-fold: to impress the 
main facts, and to organize the subject-matter 
in the pupil’s mind. Of the two, the second is 
perhaps the more important. So in reviewing 
drill may fearlessly and freely be employe 
wherever need is found, but it must never be dis- 
connected drill. The relationship between the 
parts of the subject should be held up, and +f 
possible in a new light. New points of view 
should be indicated, that repetition may not mean 
simply weariness. The partial or complete de- 
velopment im the class hour of a new topical out- 
line, differing from that of the text-book, though 
containing no topics not already studied, will be 
found practicable and helpful. A review which 
is but a reiteration, in manner as well as con 
tent, of the first study, is dead; but a skilful ~e- 
view produces more of interest than the average 
lvance lesson. 

It is not enough, however, to teach review, and 
test historical knowledge in blocks of a hundre1 
pages or periods of a hundred years; a conscious- 
ness of the essential unity and continuity of 
history must always be present to the teacher's 
mind, and must from time to time be impressed 

on the pupil. The four year program as here- 
set forth constitutes a well-rounded whole: a 


progressive and complete study, in elementary 


form, of the most significant steps in the progres: 
of the race. The first two years cover the genera! 
history of the world from the earliest times te 
the present, noting the advance of civilization in 
all of its chief phases—the passing of the torch 
from one nation to another. The third year 
traces from infancy to full manhood the life of a 
type nation, one of the greatest of all, and the 
The fourth hae 
to do with the birth and Mercury-like growth of 


one from which we are sprung. 


our own nation, Each vear thus narrows the study 
with respect to the extent of time covered or the 
peoples involved, and each vear brings it steadily 
closer home to us. These larger aspects of the 
program must not be forgotten by the teacher, 
and should in some degree be appreciated |y 
the child before he has finished the high school. 

It is seen, too, that each year’s work has its 
own unity. The old “final” examination, now 
disused in most secondary schools, did much to 
impress this unity, and the writer believes that 
in a modified form it has its place and usefulness 
in modern history teaching. But in any case the 
instructor should continually compare characters, 
events, and periods far sepavated, and call at- 
tention to movements long continued. Only hv 
persistent effort of this kind can we be sure to 
keep the facts from telescoping in the pupil's 
mind, By enough of it we may help the voung 
student to develop some conception of ancient 
history or of American history as an ordered 
whole. 

The leacher’s hooks demand special considera- 
tion. Three volumes should be in the possession 
of every high school teacher of history in Vir- 
ginia. These are: 
Committee of Seven, Study of Iistory in 
Schools. Macmillan, $0.50. 

Bourne, Teaching of History and Civics. Lowg- 
mans, Green & Co., $1.50. 

New England History Teachers Association, 
History Syllabus for Secondary Schools, Weath, 
$1.20. 

The report of the Committee of Seven is the 
most vital, because it virtually created our present 
secondary schoo] program in history and contains 
the most adequate justification of that program, 
because it has called forth practically all the text- 


hooks now used in high schools, and because it 


contains probably more valuable suggestions as to 


———* 
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methods of teaching than does any other book. 


Bourne's book is the most recent, the best propor- 


tioned, and the most complete work of the kind. 
The Syllabus contains, in addition to many valu- 
able method suggestions, an excellent topical out- 
line of each of the four divisions of high school 
historv. and = specific references in the ease ot 
each to o the books most usable for high 
schoo chers 

The best book on the principles of historical! 
study for thos who have done or expect to «lo 
work of university grade in history is Langlois 
and Seignobos, Introduction to the Study of 
Ilistory. Volt, $2.25. Abundant references to 
other books of this elass will be found in Bourne. 

Following is a somewhat complete list of the 
hooks designed mainly or in large degree as guide3 
in method to the high school teacher. They deal 


principally with American historv. Most of them 


are old and in the main superseded by Bourne, 


and while each contains something of value pecu- 


liar to itself, they need not be purchased and read 
bv anv save those who wish to become specialists 
In secondat school methods. 

Parnes. Sludies in Ilistorical Method. Weath. 

Hall, editor, Methods of Teaching History. 
Heath. 

Hinsdale, /Iow to Study and Teach History. 


Bourne, probably the most 


Appletons. After 
valuable book of the sort. 


Mace. Method in ITistory. 
Salinon. Principles in the Teaching of ITistory. 


Ginn. 


University of Chicago Press. 
Many 


Kdueat ional 


articles of value may be found in the 


Review and the American Historical 
high school manuals and_ syllabi 


various States and State universities 


Those of New York 


Review. The 
issued by the 
are also occasionally useful. 
State are far the best. 
Volumes of 


history, are legion; but the teacher who 


topical outlines, especiaiiy <n 


American 
has the Syllabus need not spend money or time 
on any of them. The organization of the topics 
is generally inferior to that shown in the contents 
and seetion headings of the best text-books. an] 
the references are not needed by the teacher who 
has. ‘ogether with Bourne and the Syllabus, one 
high school text-books for each 
Topical outlines in the hands of 


cood 


or more 


vear’s work. 


pupils are of doubtful utility and may do harm: 
but the working out of such outlines by the class 


and teacher is of the very highest value. 


The First Year—Ancient History 


The detailed 
serious problems, 
topics are discussed and receive proportionate], 


program here offers ne very 


With few exceptions the sam 


about the same stress in all the text-books and in 

the Syllabus. 
The detailed 

will usually be found in the lack of previous 


program here offers no very 
training in history study, and in the absolute 
The latter 


largely overcome by the interest which this fresh 


newness of trouble 13 


the subject. 
and wonderful, but most human, subject may be 
depended upon to evoke. But the former must 
receive the best thought and energy of the teacher. 
For several weeks, if necessary, advance recita- 
tions should be conducted with books open, and 
the teacher should throughout the vear give 
especial attention to teaching the pupil how to 
learn a history lesson. Topical outlines, developed 
in class, should accompany all the early review 
work. 

The teacher should find out by questioning in 
advance from time to time just how many of his 
pupils already have any knowledge of the heroes 
of antiquity, and how much they have. When it 
is discovered that such knowledge is practically 
nil, great emphasis should be laid upon the bio- 
graphies of leading characters, as Pericles, De- 


mosthenes, or Caesar. It must be rememberel 
that the most hackneyed anecdotes and_ sayings 
will be new and delightful to the child. 

In all cases the picturesque, the heroic, thie 
dramatic aspect should-dominate the work of this 
vear, and the names, dates, and facts which are 
should be 
very few and chosen These 
few, however, should by persistent effort be mac 


drill and memorization 


with extreme care. 


selected for 


! 


a part of the student’s permanent equipment 
the same way as the date 1492 or the name 
George Washington. 

Map study will require more time and m 
help from the teacher than in succeeding years. 
The wall maps and charts available are: 

W. and A. K. Johnson maps, different mown'- 
various prices, any school supply comp 


ings, 
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‘obably the best for secondary school work, and cheap, convenient, and well-selected compilations 


e most reasonable in price. of the kind available for Ancient history. These 
Kiepert’s maps, different mountings, various are: 
rices, any school supply company. Larger, more Fling, Source Book of Greek Iistory. Heath, 
implicated, and more expensive. $1.00. 
MacCoun’s charts, Ancient History, Silver, Munro, Source Book of Roman Iistory. Heath, 
urdett & Co., or any school supply company, $1.00. 
“14.50. Very full set of charts, well executed. A very valuable book for teachers and school 
n Slows no names and too much detail. libraries, recently translated, is — Seignobos’ 


lirst-class sets of maps and charts. covering ITistory of Ancient Civilization. Scribners, 
‘- oe . . &1 95 
e whole field of European and ancient Oriental $1.25. 
13 story. and really adapted to high school use, are . : 
tory, and really adapted t The Second Year—Mediaeval and Modern History 
idly needed. 


T) lern text-books a1 The program for this vear is somewhat more 
1S he modern text-books are: 2 bh 


, . eee troublesome. It is true that the leading events 
Botsford, Ancient Ilistory for Beginners, Mac- 5 


a ; ; and movements which should be treated in a high 
Ne nillan. On the whole the most elementary, and 


; ; scliool course are fairly well determined, and 
sl perhaps the best illustrated. f] ny : : bet 

wig ' , iere.is in the main a general agreement between 
r, Goodspeed, History of the Ancient World ; aeteet © podian 
the outlines in the Syllabus and those followed in 


a Scribners. Rather advanced in style, interesting ead thel , 
oe Ss ; the text-books ; nevertheless, there remains a great 
M1 and valuable to the teacher. It is the most i ; 4 : -aclus; © 
' : oat divergence in respec o the inelusion ane 
\ artistically illustrated of all, containing twenty- ae L . 
a : marshaling of particular facts. Much more work 
9 four very fine plates. 


will have to be done before we shall have a wholly 
satisfactory course in Mediaeval and Modern 
history. 


pl Morey. Outlines of Anctent History, American 
W Book cD. 
Myers, Ancient History, Rev, Ed. Ginn. The 


a ; The great difficulty is the increasing complexity 
est treatment of all, though not the most daa: . x | ; 


of the narrative as we proceed farther and farther 


™ liflicult. excels all in stvle and in interest to : : ca ; 
cial “laa from the world empire of Rome. The increased 
os at Tener ‘eader, ‘ - 
. bee. “aia rT : maturity and power of the student will not make 
if st. tween orld, d vn an¢ 9acon. . 
har ; os . — the second year’s work, as now commonly out- 
lly Fresh and vigorous in stvle, with great merits lined, os easy as that of the fret + ry | 
: , ; 7 ; . “Ml, aS e@asv as i e "S ‘ear. 18 
10- and demerits , asis ¢ or : : : : ; i 
nie o nppsie’ re a In teacher must continually simplify the narrative, 
)p- the Orienti eTIOK s ohliv valuable as econ- ‘ ; % : 
batatanacl ta = — a oo stress the biographical side, and clear up chrono- 
ed taining some exceptionally well-chosen source logical difficulties 
, P ‘ Rie Ss. 
gs material not easily available elsewhere. 


Two marked differences of treatment are ob- 
served ‘in the writers who deal with the subject. 
The first group generally follows one country at 1 

All of these are good books, all are in the main _ time over a century or so, thus obscuring the time- 
similar, but each has abundant individality. To relation of events and the interaction of the 

teacher who can afford to buy but a few books, affairs of one people upon those of another. The 
ne or two manuals other than the one second group strives to find some waderlying 
7 ise in class will be of the greatest service. All movement or idea in each period which may serve 


Wolfson, Essentials in Ancient History. 


\merican Book Co. 


should be in the school library. to give that period a certain unity, and about 

No bibliographies for pupils’, or teacher’s read- which the narrative of events may be arranged 
nv or libraries will be given here, as Bourne, the This latter plan is theoretically much the better, 
Syllabus, and each of the text-books eontain book — but is harder to work out, and so far has generally 


sts, with abundant specific references. Two ex- resulted in a series of cross-sections of: Europe 
‘nt source books have, however, appeared too rather than a history. 
recently to be listed in any of these, and’ deserve Historica] geography becomes in this period 


special mention, as they are almost the only more and more complicated, but also more like 
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the map of to-day. Of wall maps here are none 


suitable, The Spruner-Bretschneider (German 
legend) are the only ones that we have, and they 
are too costly and difficult for high schools. Mac- 
Mediaeval and Modern History, 


(Sce Ancient History ), are the most useful tools 


Coun’s charts, 
for this period. A) modern political map and a 
physical map of Europe will in any case help 
much, and something can be done with outline 
wall maps. 

The text-l . 

Adams, Mediaeval and Modern History. Mae- 
millan. A standard book, but difficult and in the 


| 
IOOKS ATE 


main unsuited for hih school use. 


History of Mediaeval and Modern 
Longmans, Green & Co. The briefest 


e one which most earnestly 


Bourne, 


Europe. 


of the manuals and tl 
attempts to carry out the idea of a single and con- 
tinuous narrative. 

Harding, Essentials in Mediaeval and Modern 
History. 

Munro and Whitcomb, 
History. Appletons. 

Mvers, Vedtaeral and Modern History. Ginn. 
The fullest and most readable. 

Robinson, /listory or 
Very interesting, and probably the most scholarly. 
History of 


American Book Co. 
Mediaeval and Modern 


Western Europe. Ginu. 


Thatcher and Sehwill. General 
illustrated. 


Allyn and Bacon. Be- 


Europe. Scribners. Not 
West. Modern ITistory. 

gins with Charlemagne, 400 vears later than the 

other books. One-third devoted to the nineteenth 

century. 

more numerous for this 


} 
KOOKS are 


Sour e 


period, but possibly one only—Robinson, Read- 


ings in European History, one vol. ed., Ginn—is 
suitable to be put into the hands of pupils as a 
supplementary text. A valuable book for teach 
ers and school libraries which has just appeared 
Di velopment of Modern 


is Robinson and Beard, 
deals 


Europe, 2 vols., Ginn. The first volume 


with the period of the French Revolution, the 
second treats somewhat adequately the great nine- 
teenth century. General bibliography is omitted 


Ancient History). 


as above (see 
The Third Years—English History 
English history has heen longer taught in the 


schools than have the subjects just treated, and 


this constitutes both an advantage and a danger. 


We have the benefit of a longer experience and 
more books, but much of the literature and thi 
methods which acompany it are out of harmon 
with present-day ideals of history teaching. A 
safe plan is to use no class text or outline which 
is older than the Report of the Committee of 
Seven, (1899). 
The history of England, after having bee 
tossed about from the grammar school to the hig) 
school, up and down the grades, has at last found 
its correct place in the third vear, immediate! 
preceding American history and following Eur 
pean history. The course given here differs in 
many important particulars from those usuaih 
taught before the systematizing of the work t! 
high school history was accomplished. It is 
broader and more thorough, coming, as it does, 
after two years’ study of European history. It 
emphasizes the growth of the British constitution, 
the social and industrial life of the people, and 
the making of Greater Britain, in other words, 
the life and expansion of the English rac 
Foreign relations and wars, especially in media 
val times, receive treatment in so far as they in- 
fluence the real history of the nation. The great 
Angevin kings, for instance, in their relation as 
Kuropean sovereigns are treated more fully 
mediaeval history than in English history, and 
similarly, the work of Marlborough receives chiet 


1) 


attention where its chief importance lies- 


modern European history. 


It will be found that a more advanced type ol 
work can be done here than in the two previous 
biographical and mor 


vears. Interest is less 


national. The story covers a narrower field, an‘ 
the relation of cause and effect in the parts of 
that field can be more closely studied. Tl 
picturesque side gives place somewhat—but no! 
completely—to more intellectual aspects. // 
great object of the study of English history 
the high school is to gain a knowledge of ths 
growth and spread of the customs and institutions 
With the training 


which the third year pupil has had in studying 


of the English-speaking race. 


history, and with the knowledge of Continental 
life which he has acquired at hand for compara- 
tive purposes, this aim can adequately be realized. 
There should be a map of the British Isles 

The W. and -\. 


) 


a larger-scale map of England. 
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. Johnson (any school supply co.) are the best. 
Some of the modern text-books are: 

History of England. Allyn and 

Somewhat difficult and crammed full of 


Andrews, 
Bacon. 
tacts. 

Cheyney, Short History of England. Ginn. The 
most readable and the longest, though not the 
most difficult. If not used as a class text wil! 
prove to be the teacher’s most valuable single 
reference book. The author’s preface contains 
probably the best thought on high school history 
that can be found in so short a space. 

Coman and Kendall, History of England. Mace- 
millan. 

Larned, [Tistory of England. 
flin & Co. 

Terry, History of England for Schools. 


Houghton, Mif- 


Scott, 
Foresman & Co. 

Wrong, //istory of the British Nation. Ap- 
pletons. Remarkable for the profusion of 
illustrations drawn from the sources, and for at- 
tention to social history. 

Abundant source material is here availauie; 
Kendall, Source Book of English History, Mac- 
millan, is the only book suitable for use as a 
supplementary class-text in high schools, how- 
ever. A similar volume by Cheyney, to accom- 
pany his manual, is promised. General biblio- 
vraphy is omitted as above (see Ancient History). 


The Fourth Year— American History 


The last year is decidedly the mosc troublesome 
of the four. The relatively small content of 
American history, its nearness to us, and the 

ngering remnants of sectional prejutlice and 

slike, even the party spirit of the present, all 
oibine to make the planning of this course ex- 

mely difficult. The very fact that American 
history has been longer taught than any other 
branch has its disadvantages. Many old ideas 
and prejudices and a great clutter of useless facts 
still cling to and embarass a great deal of our 
secondary work in this field. The newer subjects 
have at least not had so much to get rid of. 

While the methods and mechanics of teaching 
have perhaps been worked out more completely 
for our own country’s history than for the other 
divisions, the subject matter is not so well selected 


and organized. We have not yet made nearly so 


close an approximation to a proper course for 





high schools+-proper historically and psychologi- 
cally, both in respect to the material chosen and 
to the ordering of that material—as we have suc- 
ceeded in making in European and in English 
history. Consequently, our group of text-hooks 
is not so valuable or so usable as are those avail- 
able in the other three fields. 

These may be unsafe statements, and are cer- 
tainly contradicted by some high authorities, but 
it is in any case not doubtful that the courses and 
manuals in use in Northern schools, granted their 
general excellence, are not wholly suitable for 
Virginia schools. Using as an example the topical 
outline in the Syllabus—and it is as good as can 
be obtained—it seems certain that the relative 
proportions of time devoted to New Englan:. 
and to Virginia should be exactly reversed, 
Similarly, the best of the text-books of Northern 
authorship fail to present in sufficient fullness 
either the development of the South at home or 
the part which the Southern people have had in 
the making of America. It is this, and not tha 
occasional displays of unfairness and sectional pre- 
judice, easily and surely corrected by the South- 
ern teacher, which makes the Northern books un- 
satisfactory for our use. We need three or four 
high school manuals by the foremost Southern 
scholars and teachers of American history. 

Under present conditions, the thing for the 
teacher to do is to procure the best available out- 
lines (Bourne and the Svllabus) and some of 
the best available text-books (listed below). follow 
them in the main, and depart from them as far 
as it seems advisable and possible. A few general 
suggestions for such departures can be made here. 
The time devoted to military history must be 
pared down even more than anost teachers have 
vet thought desirable. Exeept for the Civil war, 
only the location of the seat of war and the final 
Again, 
political events, as elections and the like, which 


result of the campaigns need be studied. 
have not really influenced the development of! 
the country, should be omitted. The side-issues 
of the history, unless they prove by actual class 
experience to be interesting and refreshing, 
should be left out altogether. 

A fuller knowledge of the facts of Southern 


development should be gained from library read- 


=e * 


zt 
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ings. Especially should the great industrial and 
educational advance since 1900 be studied. 

viewed in 
larger 


The facts in general should be 
their larger relations and grouped in 
wholes. It is a striking instance of weakness in 
organization that the text-books cf American 
history listed in these pages are on the averag: 
divided into more chapters than are the manuals 
of English history, though the main topics in 
American history number but a fraction of those 
in English history. The teacher may find it 
worth while to try to look at our country from 
the standpoint of the historian of the world. 
Viewed in this manner, there are but seven lead- 
ing movements in the life story of the American 
people. 


1. The discovery and exploration of the con- 
tinent. 

2. The occupation of the north Atlantic shore 
by five European nations. 

3. The struggle for the mastery among these 
peoples, and victory of the English. 

1. The separation of the English colonies from 
the mother country. 

5. The establishment and successful mainten- 
ance of a federal republic. 

6. The migration westward to the Pacific. 

y. The divergence, conflict, and forcible re- 
union of the sections. 

Two more great movements are now in pro- 
gress. 

8. The struggle for the mastery on the Pacific 
—to which the Spanish war and the occupation 
of the Philippines form the prelude. 

9. The organization of industry on a fair and 
durable basis. 

Each of these topics will be rather adequately 
presented to the New Zealand vouth of 3000 A. 
D. in a single lesson with eight or ten pages of 
reading in the text. The reason that we devote a 
year of study to them is that they are so close to 
us as vitally to affect our life. The object of 
the study of American history in the high school 
is to gain an understanding of present conditions, 
and to fit boys and girls for life amid those con- 
ditions. 

The wall map for American history is the land- 
office map, obtainable from the Interior Dept. 
for eightv cents, from school supply companies, 


differently mounted, at various prices. A physical 
map will also be very useful. The teacher who 
has not used outline maps should begin by intro- 
ducing them into the course in American history, 
where the ground is most familiar. These maps 
are obtainable from The McKinley Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia: Wm. B. Harison, N. Y.; D. 
C. Heath & Co. 

The McKinley maps are the best combination 
of cheapness and excellence; those of Harison are 
the same in price and may be preferred by some 
teachers. The Heath larger, some 
printed on a fine quality of drawing paper, ana 
Specimens can be obtained by 


maps are 


more expensive. 
the asking of all three publishers. 

The best book on the geographic element in 
American history is Brigham, Geographic In- 
fluences in American Ilistory. Ginn. 

Following are some of the best text-books suit- 
able for the last vear of the high school. There is 
no first-class book of Southern authorship. 

Adams and Trent, History of the United States. 
Allyn and Bacon. 

Ashley, American History. Macmillan. Treats 
the period following the Civil War more fully 
than any other book. 


Channing, Students’ History of the United 
States. Macmillan. Probably the ablest. 
Hart, Pssentials in American History. Ameri- 


can Book Co. 

McLaughlin, History of the American Nation 
Appleton. 

The teacher will find one of the recent manuals 
of American industrial history of the highest 
value. These are 

Coman, Jndustrial History of the United States. 
Macmillan. The most usable text in the hand: 
of high school pupils. 

Bogart. Economic History of the United States. 
Longmans. Larger, more advanced, and more 
scholarly. 

General bibliography omitted as above (see An- 
cient History). 

Civics 

It is recommended that civics be taught as 4 
separate subject in the last year of the high schoo’, 
receiving either two forty minute periods a week 
during the whole year, or three such periods dur- 
ing the second half-year. 





t V 


Near! 
} 


chief] 


nent; 











‘he reasons for this recommendation are: (1) 
mg experience in many States has shown that 
| secondary course in American history cannot be 
siceessfully and adequately covered in less than 
ree recitations a week for the whole year. New 
rk State, for example, allows its schools to 
evote as few as three periods a week to the first 
ree years of history, but requires five periods 
r the year of American history and civil govern- 
nt. In the opinion of the Committee, the time 


the standard four vear course in history should 
nowhere be broken in upon for the purpose of 
teaching another distinct subject. 

(2). In so far as “Civics” means anything 
ther than an emhpasizing of the political and 
specially the constitutional phases of history--- 
that is, in so far as civics exists as a separate 
subject—it is not and cannot be well taught as 
an organic part of the course in American his- 
tory. Many important topics in civics, as “the 
nome and school,” “municipal government,” “pres- 
ent-day civie ideals,’ could be made part of a 
ourse in history only as inserts or appendages. 
Moreover, even those topics that do come up in 
the narrative are and should be treated in re- 
ation to the period in which they occur, and 
annot constitute a course in civics worthy of 
the name unless studied consecutively from an in- 
lependent point of view. 

Satisfactory outlines of the course in civics 
ire hard to obtain. The syllabus gives us but 
ittle help, and Bourne’s suggestions are too gen- 
eral to be of very much practical assistance, so 
far as the high school is concerned. The teacher 
should procure for examination, copies of the 
text-books listed below, and study their contents 
and order of treatment. Many teachers will then 
prefer to make their own topical outlines, and for 
those who have experience and a wide knowledge 
f the subject this is best. Probably the major- 
ty should select the book which seems most 
nearly to approach their ideas, and vary from it 
chiefly by introducing local material and supple- 
uentary information from other text-books and 
‘rom library reading. 

There is little connected discussion of methods 
accessible in print. The chapters on the teaching 
af civics in Bourne and in Hinsdale (see The 
Teaching of High School History), will be found 
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suggestive. Prefaces of text-books are often help- 
ful. The most important thing is to get the right 
point of view; actual class-room presentation will 
then not be difficult. 

It is scarcely necessary to warn teachers against 
the old-fashioned memory plan of teaching civies. 
No one now requires the constitution of the United 
States to be “learned by heart.” The evolution- 
ary or historical attitude should always be occu- 
pied in treating all questions of civil government 
and civie life, but the course in civics should not 
become a mere condensation of the political and 
constitutional history of the United States. The 
view point of the writer or teacher of civies 
should, again, be profoundly ethical, but the course 
must not become a succession of harangues on 
civic virtue. Such preaching is out of place, and 
defeats its own end. 

The teacher can best at once acquire an ade- 
quate equipment of knowledge of his subject, and 
the correct point of view with regard to teaching 
it, by reading two books. 

Bryce, The American Commonwealth. 2 vol. 
Maemillan, $4.00. Also abridged edition suitable 
for class use, $1.75. 

Wilson, The State. Heath, $2.00. 

Bryce’s work is chief among the classic descrip- 
tions and discussions of American institutions. 
Wilson presents the most significant features of 
the national polity of the chief historic peoples, 
concluding with a short account of our own gov- 
ernments. Somewhat extended — bibliographies 
will be found in each of the text-books. 

A course in civics is offered in the summer 
session of the University of Virginia. It should 
give the teacher subject-matter and methods for 
a model high school course. There ought, in ad- 
dition to be a more advanced course, of college 
grade. No subject taught in the high school is 
so utterly neglected in the teacher’s preparation 
as is Civies. 

Some of the best of the high school manuals 
are : 

Ashlev, American Government. Macmillan. 
One of the newest; has some points of superiority 
ovew any other. 

sovnton, School Civics. Ginn. 

Dole, The American Citizen. Heath. Ethical 


ew 





“4 
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social 


All thi 


treated in a very elementary 


polnt of view, phases of sclence 


way. 
State and 


Sanford, Government in 


James and 
Nation, scripners., 
‘Isl United States. 


Fiske. (in (rovernnient an thie 


Mifflin & Co. 


should be in the possession of every teache: 


Hloughton, A classic among text- 


l ] 
DOOKS =: 


of ¢Civies. 


Contains more of value than many o! 


the larger reference books. 


The HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN MATHEMATICS 


By Professor WILLIAM M. THORNTON 


Criticisms of this paper are cordially invited, and 


addressed to Prof. W. M. Thornton, Uni 


should be 


versity of Virginia 


The sub-committee hareged with the duty of 
reporting on. thie subjects of mathematical in- 


High 


COUTSES, 


struction in the Schools of Virginia, the 


distribution Of tle the methods of teach- 


ig, and the more useful works of reference on 


such methods, after careful study of the problem 
before them and extensive correspondence and 
conference with the teachers of mathematics in 
the best Virginia High Schools, both public and 
private, bee to submit the following report : 


The Subjects gf Instruction 


\We advise that the official programme of the 
Virginian H ol) Schoo eC slightly altered and 
conformed closely to the “definitions” issued by 


the American Mathematical Socictvy at the re- 


quest of and in e¢o-operation with all the more 
important educational bodies, of America. These 
definitions have been accepted by the Carnegi» 
Foundation for the Ad cement of Teaching, 
by all th (Ame Universities (includ- 
ing the University of Virginia), and by the edu 
cational departments of any of the more pro- 
eressive States. sucl s New York. They are 
here recommended for the State of Virginia and 
are incorporated into this report. 


The four fundamental operations for rational alge- 


braic expressions 


Factoring, determination of highest common fac- 


multiple by factoring. 


fractions, 


tor and lowest common 


Fractions; including complex ratio and 


proportion. 


Linear equations, both numerical and literal, con- 


more unknown quantities. 
linear equations. 


taining one or 
Problems depending on 





Radicals, including the extraction of the squar 


root of polynomials and of numbers. 
exponents, including the fractional and negative. 
Quadratic equations, both numerical and literal. 
Simple cases of equations, with one or more un- 
known quantities, that can be solved by the methods 
of linear or quadratic equations. 
Problems depending upon quadratic equations. 


The binomial theorem for positive integral expo- 
nents. 
The formulas for the wth term and the suin of 


ihe terms of arithmetic and geometric progressions 


with applications. 
It is assumed that pupils will be required through- 


out the course to solve numerous problems which 


involve putting questions into equations. Some of 


these problems should be chosen from mensuration 


commercial life. The use 


illustrations, 


from physics, and from 


of graphical inethods and particularh 


in connection with the sclution of equations, is also 


é xpected. 


”. Plane Geometry. 


The usual theorems aii:l constuctions of good text- 
hooks, including the general properties of plane rec- 


tilinear figures, the circle and the measurement of 
ngles: similar polygons; areas; regular polygons 
and the measurement of the circle. 

The solution of numerous original exercises, in 


cluding loci problems. 
Applications to the mensuration of lines and plans 


Surlaces 


, 


3. Solid Geometry. 


The usual theorems and constructions of good tex 


books, including the relations of planes and lines 
in space; the properties and measurement of prisms 
pyramids, cylinders and cones: the sphere and tl 
spherical triangle. 
The solution of numerous original exercises, i! 
cluding loci problems. 
Applications to the 


solids. 


mensuration ef surfaces and 





n- 
ls 


4. Trigonometry. 


Definitions and relations of the six trigonometric 
inctions as ratios; circular measurement of aagles. 
Proofs of principal formulas, in particular for the 
ine, cosine, and tangent of the sum and the differ- 
ence of two angles, of the double angle and the half 
ingle, the product expressions for the sum or the 
lifference of two sines or of two cosines, etc.: the 
ransformation of trigonometric expressions Dy means 


of these formulas. 


Solution of trizonemetric equations of a simple 
haracter. 

Theory and use of logarithms (without tke intio- 
luction of work involving infinite series). 

The solution of right and oblique triangles. and 
ractical applicaticns, including the solution of 
ight spherical triangles. 


This recommendation of your Committee 
arries with it the following requirements: 


(a) The excision of the so-called Advanced Arith- 
metic from the High Schoo! course and the comple- 
tion of arithmetic in the grammar school. In cases 
where these schools are so ill-taught that aiithms 
tic is not completed, provision for a review of this 
topic is suggested below. 

(b) The addition of Plane Trigonometry to the 
resent course. This subject is one of the most im- 

riant. It is easier than solid geometry. For the 
nore advanced lessons in High School Physics it 
is almost indispensable. And for students who go 
rom the High School to the better Universities and 
Colleges it is an essential element of preparation. 
loreover in almost all our good High Schools it is 
taught already. 

(c) The allowance to Mathematics of five periods 
«a week in each of the four years of the High School, 
ach period to be. not less than forty minutes. This 
s in accord not only with sound principles of edu- 
cation but with the best modern practice both ip 
{merica and in Europe. The German gymnasium 
devotes 22 periods of one hour each to mathematical 
studies as against the 20 periods of forty minutes 
each, which are here advised. In some of our Vir- 
‘inian High Schools the periods are so short, the 

asses so large, the lessons so infrequent, thal 
sound teaching of Mathematics is hardly possible. 


Distribution gf Courses 
The distribution of the work of instruction 
commended by your Committee and the ap- 
oximate allowance of time to each subject in 


ssons is as follows: 
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lirst year: 

Algebra to simple simultaneous Equations (140 
lessons). 

*Experimental, Practical, or Concrete Geometry. 
(35 lessons. ) 


Second year: 

Algebra: simple simultaneous Equations to Quad- 
ratics (105). 

Plane Geometry: Books I and II (70). 


Third year: 

Algebra: Quadratics, Equations solved by Quad- 
ratics, Problems (70). 

Plane Geometry: Books III, 1V, and V (70). 

Trigonometry through the solution of Right Tri- 
angles (35). 


Fourth year: 
Algebra: Arithmetical and Geometrical Progres- 
sions, Binomial Formula (35). 
Solid Geometiy: Books VI to IX, inclusive (105). 
Trigonometry and the use of Logarithms (35). 


In the arrangement of this programme your com- 
mittee has endeavored to secure the essentials of 
good mathematical teaching. These are: 

(a) Strict compliance with the true order of 
scientific progress. 

(b) Study cf cbjective realities antecedent to ab 
stract theories. 

(c) Unbroken continuity of attention and of in- 
terest. 

Mathematics is one science, not many. Any topic 
once introduced to the student’s attention should be 
steadily kept before him to the very end of his 
course. Our committee has preferred to leave to the 
teacher the distribution of the time allowed for the 
several subjects. Some good instructors prefer for 
example to teach Algebra and Geometry together; 
three lessons a week to one, two to the other. Others 
prefer to divide the session rather than the week. 
Each plan has its merits. One point only needs to 
be kept constantly in mind: the whole course in 
Mathematics must be treated as a unit, not as a 
set of independent and distinct topics. In every 
part of this course the student must be constantly 
exercised in all the methods and results of his ante- 
cedent work. When he is graduated from it, he 
must be familiar with Algebra, Geometry, and Trigo- 
nometry, all three; not thoroughly drilled in some 
one chapter of one subject and shamefully oblivious 
of all the rest. This partial, imperfect and evanes- 
cent knowledge is the great reproach of the mathe- 
matical instruction in the American High School 


*If the grammar school course has been so inade- 
quate that a review of Arithmetic is necessary, such 
review may consume the time allotted to Geometry 


in the first vear. 
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Methods of Instruction 
The object of all teaching, certainly of all 
mathematical teaching, is not the attainment of 
Mathe- 


matical training is pure waste, unless the pupil 


knowledge but the attainment of power. 


learns to apply the mathematical method with 


sureness and with skill. The claim that knew 


} 


edge may be swiftly acquired by an_ intensive 


process is itself open to question. But no one 


will assert that genuine power can ever be * 
attained. For this the energy of sustained 
effort is necessary, the warmth of unflagging in- 
terest, and the skill 


gained by unremitting 


practice. The good teacher will teach 30 as to 


attain those ends. Careful study of tried 


methods, of well ordered books, of educational 
principles will be indispensable for the highest 
success; but the better the teacher, the surer he 
will be to work out his own method, and it 1s 
this method that he will use with the maximum 


of efficiency and intelligence. Your committee 
has felt that within the brief limits of this re- 
port no general discussion of educational methods 
in mathematical teaching ought to be attempted. 
They have, therefore, limited themselves to a 
few simple suggestions as to common errors in 
method, which ought to be avoided. 


(a) The concrete presentation of a new topic by 
means of simple problems ought always to be the 
prelude to the statement of a new principle. The 
human mind does not readily grasp abstract propo- 
sitions or symbolical methods. It needs to be pre- 
pared for their reception by some simplified mode 
of approach. Especially is this true of geometrical 
reasoning; for which reason your committee urgently 
advises the introduction of a short course in conr- 
crete or inductive Geometry in the first year of the 
High School. 

(b) The proper work of the teacher is to teach, 
not simply to examine his pupils on work prepared 
outside the class hour. He should so teach that the 
entire class participates in the exercise with vivid 
interest, instead of giving a cold and languid inatten- 
tion, while some one member of the class recites. He 
should preseut the topic for the day so luminously 
and effectively that every pupil will feel that some- 
thing better than the best text-book is before him. 
Nothing short of this is true teaching. It means 


thorough mastery of the subject, ardent interest in 
it and in his pupils, and that inborn gift for exposi- 
tion. without which no one should attempt to teach 
Mathematics. 


ic) The true aim of mathematical teaching is th 
development of mathematical power in the pupil. Hy 
ecd not know many things, but he must know th: 
few essential things and know them thoroughly, so 
that he can never forget them. To attain this end 
a few exercises completely solved and clearly under- 
stood are better than any number, however vast. 
handled in the fashion of a sloven. Easy exercises 
are better than difficult ones, if so chosen as to illus- 
trate and enforce the new principle or the new 
method. Thoroughness, accuracy, readiness, pre- 
cision—these virtues should be in the mathematica! 
pupil and abound. The great sins of the mathe. 
matical teacher are that he does not teach, that he 
imposes on cold and reluctant pupils vast masses of 
unprofitable task work, that he retards progress 
into new and interesting fields by vain loiterings 
over thrice trodden ground, and that he fails to 
recognize that all Mathematics is one science and 
must so be taught. To stick close to the great and 
essential things, to keep the pupil in constant touch 
with the old by repetitions and reviews and at the 
same time bring him into daily contact with the 
new, to make his Algebra a part of his Geometry. 
and both a part of his Trigonometry, will produc: 
results which are now too seldom attained. 


Works of Reference for Mathematical Teachers 


The bibliography of works on the Teaghing of 
Mathematics represents already a considerable 
body of literature, and every instructor in the 
subject may read with advantage even the older 
writings of Lagrange, Lacroix and DeMorgan. 
In this report your committee proposes to men- 
tion specifically only the following: 

Young, J W. A. The Teaching of Mathe- 
malics in the Elementary and the 
School. New York, 1907. 

Young, J W. A. The Teaching of Mathe 
matics in the Higher Schools of Prussia. New 
York, 1900. 


School Science and Mathematics. 


Secondary 


Chicago. 
The first is a sensible discussion of mathe- 
matical teaching and the appliances for it, con- 
taining also good bibliographies, which the 
teacher may use to guide his further reading 
The second is an interesting ac- 
count. of German methods and results, whic! 


and studies. 


every American teacher may read with prolit. 
The last is a good monthly journal, edited in 
the interest of teachers of Mathematics and 


Science. 
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The HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN GERMAN an? FRENCH 


By A. G. WILLIAMS, of Emory and Henry College 


[Criticisms of this paper are cordially welcomed. It is 
hoped that such suggestions as may be offered will be sent to 
Prof. Williams, at Emory, Virginia.—THE EDITOR. } 


SECTION 1. 


LENGTH OF COURSE AND PLACES IN CURRICULUM 
OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


The vicious system of beginning the study of 
two foreign languages simultaneously, in vogue 
in some of our secondary schools, is tioroughly 
unpedagogical, and hence most heartily to be 
condemned. The confusion that naturally re- 
sults from an attempt to learn, at the same 
time, two radically different systems of pro- 
nunciation and sets of vocabularies renders more 
difficult the already hard task of both teacher 
and student, while seriously impairing the qual- 
ity of the work done. 

Therefore, if Latin be one of the subjects in 
the first session of the high school, the study of 
German or French (whichever the school de- 
cides to give) should be postponed until the stu- 
dent has had at least one year’s training in the 
ancient language. 

It is likewise recommended that but one 
modern language be taken by the student who 
continues in Latin throughout his high school 
course. If this is done there should be three 
years of the modern language, beginning in the 
second year of the high school. It is most un- 
desirable that any one should carry three langn- 
ages in addition to English, as this would 
necessarily mean a neglect of other important 
branches of the curriculum. The outline in 
Table 1, and the units for French or German in 
Table 2, (see page 3) have been arranged in 
accordance with this principle. 

It will be seen by reference to Table 2 on 
page 3 of this issue of the JourNAL that only 
four units of foreign language are required as a 
minimum and this choice may be made from 


Latin, or German or French. It may be that cer- 
tain schools will prefer four unites of German and 
French rather than four units of Latin. In 
that event it might be well to take three vears of 
German and three years of French, beginning 


the German in the first year and the French in 
the second. The table following shows this ar- 
rangement. Of course, the four units of foreign 
language would be satisfied if two years of Ger- 
man and two of French were taken in lieu of 
four years of Latin. Nevertheless it would be 
better in many ways, if these two languages are 
to be substituted for four consecutive years of 
Latin, that three each of German and French be 
given as outlined below. 

1f certain schools are prepared to give more 
than the minimum course in foreign language 
and should prefer to give one ancient and one 
modern language, they may give four years of 
Latin, and three years of German, or French. 
It would be better perhaps to allow three years 
of the chosen foreign language in addition to 
the four vears of Latin. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


YEAR GERMAN FRENCH 
s Grammar, Forms 
Reading—Kasy Prose—150 pp. 
ig. Syntax Grammar Forms (including 


250 pp. of Modern Prose 
(not too difficult) 


Ill. Composition— 
Colloquia! Drill 
Classical Literature 


irregular verb) 
200 pages Easy Prose 


Syntax and Composition 
300 pages Standard Prose 
IV. Com position, Class. Literature 


SECTION II. 
QUANTITY OF WORK. 


First YEAR: 

The grammatical work should include, in German 
—the declension of nouns, adjectives, pronouns, the 
complete conjugation of the weak and strong verb, 
the rules of word-order; in French—the forms of 
all variable parts of speech, including the irregular 
verbs and the simpler uses of the infinitive and sub- 
junctive. 

The reading should consist in German, of about 
150 pages of well graded, simple prose; in French, 
200 pages. 


Sreconp YEAR: 

Grammar—a systematic course in syntax with 
composition. Reading—from 200 to 300 pages of 
prose, not too difficult. Standard authors should 
be used, but carefully selected, with reference 
tc the student's stage of advancement. The latter 
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half of the year plays like Wilhelm Tell, or Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme might be read. However, as a 
tule, both the thought and style of the classical 
drama are beyond the comprehension of the high 
school student at this period of his educational life. 
Such words as Goethe’s Faust or Lessing’s Nathan 
der Deise should have no place in a high school 
Course 

Hiro YEAR: (For outline see preceding table.) 

SECTION lil 
CTLA ACT} OF VNSTRUCTION 

From the beginning pronunciation should be em- 
phasized and the foreign language used as much as 
possible in the class roon This will train the ear 
of the student and imperceptibly aid him in culti- 


vating a Sprachgefuhl 
coliocuial 
the lan- 


can 


Important also is the acquiring of a 


¢ 


for without a 


dav lif 


vocabulat familiarity with 


vuage of every the literary language 


not be appreciated. The learner should be impressed 


continually with the fact that language study is 
word studv and that, after all, Grammar is but the 


the end Not onlv 


teachers as well are apt to forget this 


means to an end and not itself. 
students but 


The reading, during the first vear and a half, at 


least, snould comprise an abundance of easy prose 
rather than small amount of more difficult matter 
No mistake is more common than to introduce into 


a class, after a few months preliminary study, s 
difficult standard author As a result, the student 


is face to face with a practically hopeless task, and 
scon loses interest in a subject from which the “dig- 


gine” banishes all pleasure 


wvocess 


SECTION IV 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


To read the foreign language with ease, to be able 


to write it without grammatical errors, a knowledge 





the 
whom it is spoken, these are essentials in the equip 
ment of the high 
however, he 


of its literature, and the history of people by 


school instructor. In addition. 


should be able to carry on, at least a 


simple conversation, in the foreign idiom, for he is 


to teach a living and not a dead language. He can 
not make his subject alive unless he himself has 
eome into contact with the spoken word at some 
time in his life Of course, the ideal teacher would 


he | 


language 


e who is master of 


both the foreign and his own 


However, this ideal seems at present un- 


tainable for the high school instructor in our coun- 


rv, as such proficiency will result only from several 


vears’ residence abroad. Nevertheless, the American 
teacher should make every effort to acquire faciliti 
in speaking by taking advantage of such opportuni- 


ilies to do so as present themselves in this country 


Private instruction from natives or from persons 


who speak the foreign tongue fluently, attendance 


summer schools wiere colloquial courses in Ger- 


Inman and French are offered, are excellent means to 


juip the modern language teacher for his work. 


SECTION V 


PiBLIOGRAVITY. 


Twelve of the Modern 
Boston, D. C 
A suggestive and thoroug!i 
discussion of methods and courses. Should be in the 
modern languages. 

Methods of Languages, Boston, 
LD: C.. Heath and Co: 72 A series of articles 
hy leading German and French scholars of America 
The Practical Study of Languages, New 
York, Henry Holt and Co., 1900, $1.50. 

Modern Language Notes, Johns-Hopkins Press, 
Raltimore, $1.50 annually. The only American peri- 
the subject of modern languages 
intended for the philologist, but occasion- 
2lly contains articles on methods, books, etc., of the 


Report of the Committee of 


Association of America, 


Language 
Hleath and Co., 15 cents. 
hands of every instructor in 
Teaching Modern 
cents. 


sweet, 


odical devoted to 


primarily 


secondary schools 


A FOUR YEARS’ SCIENCE COURSE FOR the HIGH SCHOOLS of VIRGINIA 


By R. H. SHEPPE, Principal of Big Stone Gap High School 


Preliminary Statement 


a. The course planned and adopted should be 
that the 


the pupils who take the high 


chosen with two facts in view, viz., 


great majority of 
school course, will never go to college, and, there- 


} 


fore, the work as laid out must be comprehensive 


For the 
same reason the course should be a popular on 
the the result 
possible it should 


enough to make intelligent citizens. 


and at same time without 


smattering. As far as 
popular rather than technical. 


2. The course must be sufficiently technical 


enable the student to pursue an advanced cours 








ther at college or privately. It must be com- 
ehensive and intensive. 
lt should not undertake to make professional 
emists, physicists, or botanists, but should give 
knowledge of these subjects that the in- 
igent cultured man should have. It should 
broad enough for all purposes in a popular 
ucation and technical enough to prepare for 
rther pursuits in special lines. It should be of 
ii nature as to acquaint the student with the 
jject sufficiently well to work intelligently in 
more advanced courses. Therefore, the 
irse will necessarily be elementary. 
\nother fact to be kept in mind is that the 
irse must suit any bent of mind, of both 
ale and female pupils. 
The general course should be mandatory and 
thout the choice of election of subjects by the 
pils. A school may elect to take only two 
its (any two years). It should not take more 
in four units (four years) of work. Whatever 
ars work are chosen, five periods of forty 
nutes each per week should be taken in each 
bject; the idea being that when a subject is 
lected, enough should be taken to give the stu- 
ent a fairly thorough insight into that subject 
rather than a smattering of several subjects. 
3. Since the high school is in a measure what 
has been termed, “The People’s College,” it 
ould contain the more essential subjects of all 
sciences in an elementary form. The fol- 
wing course, experience has shown to be of 
ch nature as to meet the required ends of the 


urse described above. 


YRAI 
Physical Geography 1 Unit 
Zoology Agriculture 
and or and 1 Unit 
Botany Physiology 
Physics or Physics 


and 1 Unit 
Chemistry 


Chemistry 
and 1 Unit 
Physics 


Chemistry or 


Nork.—In Physics and Chemistry, two consolidated periods 
« given in the laboratory: three in recitation. 


The entire first year is devoted to physical 
geography because it is not taught in the ele- 
entary schools, and yet the teachers in those 
schools are required to stand an examination 


m it. It also offers an opportunity to review 


‘school. The subject in its most 
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general geography and thus deepen the student's 
knowledge of a subject already studied, which is 
of the greatest practical importance in affording 
an adequate understanding of the industrial, 
commercial, and physical conditions which sur- 
round him. 

In the second year an option is allowed be- 
tween zoology and botany on the one hand as 
against agriculture and physiology on the other. 
The reasons for this choice are as follows: Cer- 
tain village schools may teach the first two 
subjects with greater success than the two latter, 
as the fauna and flora mav be brought into the 
school-room. On the other hand certain coun- 
try schools will prefer agriculture as it fits more 
directly into the needs of the immediate com- 
munity. Again, agriculture should be taught in 
the clementary school, for the reason that too 
few prospective farmers ever attend the high 
elementary 
form is simple enough to hold the attention of 
younger pupils. In the last place, the State ex- 
aminations for elementary school teachers’ cer- 
tifieates require agriculture and physiology. For 
this last named reason it would frequently occur 
that the teacher is better prepared to teach agri- 
culture and physiology than she is to teach 
botany and zoology. She should in that case 
teach what she is best prepared to teach. 

Physics and chemistry have been given each 4 
year. Because certain topics in each subject cau 
hest be taught after the pupil has acquired a 
knowledge of mathematics of the upper high 
school grades, the choice is allowed of carrying 
both physics and chemistry together throughout 
the last two years of the high school, 1. e., there 
might well be two recitations a week in the one 
and three in the other during the last two years. 
Or, if it is preferred, phvsics may engage the 
entire third year time, and chemistry the entire 
fourth year. But whichever is followed it is in- 
tended that each subject shall be allotted the 
equivalent of one year’s work consisting of five 
recitations of forty minutes each per week. 

As far as possible, laboratory work should be 
conducted even though it is done in a limited 
way. Everv teacher of science should endeavor 
to start a laboratory in his school. This wil! 
lead to good in the future. 
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The following topical analyses are appended 


as a suggestion to teachers. They are not ex- 
haustive and may be varied in certain cases to 


suit local needs: 


I. PHysIcaAL GEOGRAPHY. 


(a) The Earth. 1. Its form. 2. Condition of. 3. 


Surface. 4. Movements. 
(b) 1. The Solar System 2. Nebular hypothesis. 
(c) The Atmosphere: 1. Composition, etc. 2. Light. 
3. Magnetism. 
(d) The Sun. 


(e) Earth’s Temperature. 
(f) Winds. 

(g) Climate. 

(h) Plant Life. 

(i) Animal Life. 

(j) The Ocean. 

(k) The Rocks. 

(1) Erosios. 

(m) Rivers and Lakes. 
(n) Glaciers. 

(o) Elevation and Depression 


II. ZooLocy 


(a) 1. Protozoa. 2. Porifera. 3. Coelenterata. 4. 


Echinoderinata. 5. Vermes. 6. Mollusca. 7. Crustacea. 
8. Insecta. 9. Fishes. 10. Bactrachians. 11. Reptiles. 


12. Aves. 13. Mammalia: The rabbit, the cat, etc. 14. 
Mammalia: Man. 

(b) 1. Examination of specimens by means of com- 
pound microscope as far as possible. 2. A collection 
of fossils. 


Ill. Borany. 


(a) 1. The plant as a whole. 2. Its environment. 3. 
Seeds and seedlings. 4. Roots. 5. Stems. 6. Buds. 
7. Leaves. 8. Flowers. 9. Fruits. 10. Algae and 
Fungi. 11. Mosses and Ferns. 12. Influence of light 
and sunshine 

(b) Laboratory. 1. Herbarium of five flowers and 
five ferns. 2. Elementary experiments in germina- 
tion, growth, etc. 


Notre: Morphology and histology should go along 
with the work as outlined 


IV. AGRICULTURE. 

The farmers’ interest in good seed, 111; corn judg- 
ing (with score card); doubling the cotton crop, 285. 
302; soil moisture and dust mulch, 266; enemies of 
cotton, 209, 211, 212, 216, 217, 290; the coddling moth, 
171, 247; the plum curcullio; scale insects; uses of 
insecticides, 245; making Bordeaux Mixture, 127; 
prevention of potato scah: prevention of grain smut. 
250: pruning a grape vine, 118, 186; a collection of 


economic seeds for school use; nutritive value of 
foods, 142: plant food in bones; value of wood ashes 
for soils; testing soils for fertility; experiments ft, 
show capillarity in different soils; some principles 
of drainage, 187; plowing under green crops, 278: 
inoculation of legumes, 240, 315; legumes as food. 
121; testing milk and cream for butter fat; improy- 
ing dairy herds by culling; winter forage crops, 147: 
testing for tuberculosis; poultry raising on the farm. 
141; winter production of eggs; eggs and their uses 
as food; hog raising, 100; fundamental principles of 
forestry, 178, 228. Numbers at right refer to United 
States Farmers Bulletins. 


V. PHYSIOLOGY. 


(a) 1. Foods. 2. Digestion and absorption. 3. The 
blood. 4. Circulation. 5. Skeleton. 6. Muscles. 7. 
Respiration. 8. Skin and Kidneys. 9. Nervous Sys- 


tem. 10. Special senses. 


(b) LABORATORY WORK. 


1. Dissecting out of the brain of some animal. 2 
{injection of the circulatory system. 3. Examination 
of the heart. 4. Examination of the blood. 5. Ex- 


amination of the tissues. 


VI. Puysics. 


(a) 1. Definitions. 2. Matter and its properties. 3. 
Motion and force. 4. Work and energy. 5. Mechanics 
of fluids. 6. Heat. 7. Light. 8. Magnetism. 9. Elec- 
trodynamics. 10. Sound. 

(b) Laboratory, two hours per week. 


VII. CHEMISTRY. 


(a) 1. Water. 2. Oxygen. 3. Hydrogen. 4 
Atomic Theory. 5. Nitrogen. 6. The Atmosphere. 
Oxidation. 8. Chlorine. 9. Avogadro’s law. 10. Hy- 


drochloric Acid, Nitric Acid, and Sulphuric Acid. 11. 
Sodium and Potassium. 12. Study of Formulae. 12 
Sodium and Potassium Compounds. 14. Nitrogen 
Oxides. 15. Carbon Oxides. 16. Acids and Basic Ox- 
ides. 17. Sulphur. 18. Law of Multiple Proportions. 
19. Silicon. 20. Caleium Compounds. 21. Arseni 
Antimony. 22. Magnesium. 23. Mercury. 24. Coppe! 
25. Silver. 26. Gold. 27. Platinum. 28. Aluminum 
29. Iron. 30. Tin. 31. Lead. 32. Alloys. 33. Metallic 
Oxides. 34. Chlorides. 35. Nitrates. 36. Sulphates. 
37. Silicates. 38. Carbon. 39. Organic Chemistry 
40. Compounds of Carbon: (a) Sources; (b) Methane 
Ethane; (c) Substitution Products; (d) Alcohols 
(e) Aldehydes; (f) Acids; (g) Ethereal Salts; (h) 
Carbon Hydrates. 42. Urea. 


(b) LABORATORY. 


1. Fifty experiments covering the simpler facts 
Qualitative analvsis. 2. The time should be tweé 
hours per week. 
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As will be seen from the cover, the June 
number of the Journal is devoted chiefly to high 
-<chool material. Some of the friends of the 


Journal have felt that we have not given enough 


place to a discussion of high school courses. We 
ope that the material which has been furnished 
: for this number will partially satisfy the de- 
ands for a discussion of courses for the high 


schools and will stimulate interest in them which 


ill lead to further discussion through the Jour- 


nal. In order to provide space for the high 
schools, we have been compelled to omit from 
this issue the manual training department, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Julian A. Burruss; th 
primary department under Miss Frances Wil- 
liams; events of the month by Dr. Howard Ie 
McBain, and other valuable material which had 
been sent us. We were unwilling, however, to 
break up the splendid series of papers furnished 
by Miss Haliburton, and print, therefore, in 
this number her fourth paper on language work 
in the primary grades, and college news and 
school news, including news concerning such sum- 
mer normal as have furnished us definite in- 


formation. 
ses Ss SM 


We are under special obligations to Dr. Bruce 
R. Payne in aiding us in getting up this number 
relating to high schools. His valuable work ‘n 
Virginia for the last three years investigating 
high school instruction has made it pussible for 
him, as chairman of the committee on courses of 
instruction for the high schools ef Virginia, to 
secure invaluable information relating to high 
school work in the United States. He and his 
committee are to be congratulated upon the course 
which they have prepared. It is thorough and 
has not been made in a day but after weeks and 
The Journal believes 
that the course outlined is practicable, and should 
be used in all the high schools of Virginia. 


months of investigation. 


ss SF SS 


The Virginia Journal of Education calls special 
attention to the conference of colleges and high 
schools to be held at the University of Virginia 
on June 26 and 27, in the interest of promoting 
high school work and its correlation with colleges. 
It is to be hoped that many teachers and persons 
interested in the development of our nigh schools 
and colleges will be in attendance upon this meet- 
ing. At this meeting will be discussed the uew 
high school course printed in this number of the 


Journal, and if changes are to be made in ‘t, 
now is the time for the matter to be brought up. 
We trust that superintendents, high school prin- 
cipals, college presidents and teachers from all 
parts of Virginia will be present at that meeting. 
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We wish to ury on the teachers of the State Conductor, R. Hl. Sheppe, Big Stone Gap, Va 
the importance of attending? summer normals. Local Manager, R. D. Baker, Big Stone Gap, \ 
We co from the catalogue of the State Summer Winchester, Va., June 29th to July 31st. 
Institute of red shure the following reasons Conductor, J. D. Harris, Warrenton, Va.; Lo 
end S S\ O1s ; Manager, N. D. Cool, Winchester, Va. 

1. It enables ichers to widen their circle of Farmville, Va., June 29th to July 31st—Con 
professiona quaintances ductor. E. FE. Jones, Farmville, Va.; Local Ma 
ger, B. M. Cox, Farmville, Va. 


spending th ynt f July. Martinsville, Va.. June 29th to July 31st. 


> 7 iffords Pus t and profitable manner 


3. Institute work is necessity for progressiv Conductor, N. P. Painter, Roanoke, Va.; Loi 
teachers. Manager, J. R. Gregory, Martinsville, Va. 
It is vel elnt to teachers pursuing the Covington, Va.. June 29th to July 31st.—Con- 
Professional Course of Study. ducter. J. S. Thomas. Lynchburg, Va.; Lo 
‘rnstees ay school officials expect teachers \Manaver, J G. Jeter, Covington, Va. 
to attend Institutes There will be three county normals: 
6. Attendance upon Institutes will enable first One at Galax. Va.. Conductor, F. B. Fitzpa 


rrade eertifieates to be extended one vear. rick. Pulaski. Va.: one at Madison, Va., Condu 


ic LOR rs expecting to divide the examina tor. J. G. Johnson, Charlottesville, Va.; one 
tions for certificates are required to attend a Chase City, Va.. Conductor to be appointed; 
Inst tute. Loca Manag ae ye P’. Duke, (hase City, Va. 

8. Atienday | stitutes is helpful to 

whers wishi etter positions and hettet FOR COLORED T,ACITERS 


Port Conway, Va.—Conduetor, J. H. Black- 


9. Teachers who have begun the examinations 

ee d well, Manchester, Va.:; Local Manager, J. H. A. 
Wi] nda the teetures at the Institute of great as- , 

Cyrus, Port Royal, Va. 
sistance . a 

: ey Petersburg, Va.—Conductor, J. H. Johnston, 

10. | © expenses il’¢ as OW as Lt 1s possiple Te ; - 

ee E Petersburg, Va. 
make them, consistent with an efheient course of 


Cambria, Va.—Conductor, J. R. Dungee, Roan . 
oke, Va. 

Manassas, Va.—Conductor, L. P. Hill, Manas- 
sas, Va. 

Newport News, Va.—Conductor, D. Webster 
Davis, Richmond,, Via. Local] Manager, a: Qq 
Lee, Newport News, Va. ( 


lor dates of opening, write the Conductors 


instruction. 

We believe this applies to all the schools. The 
following schools will be held in Virginia, and in- 
formation concerning them can be secured by 


writing to th onductors or local managers. 


FOR WIHITTI TEACHERS 


Local Managers. 


Charlottesville. Va.. June 18th to Julv 3l1st.— 


Director, Bruce R. Payne. Charlottesville. Va.: 2s ot 

Local Manager, C. G., Maphis, Charlottesville, 

Va. Teachers should attend the normal nearest thi 
Norfolk, Va.. June 22nd to July 17th.—Con- home, exc pt in the case of the University Su 

ductor. J. A.C. Chandler, Richmond, Va.; Local mer School, which they should attend if they a: 

Manager. R. A. Dobie, Norfolk, Va. looking for instruction leading to professional c 


Fredericksburg, Va., June 30th to July 31st. tificates or work in the high school subjects 


1 : - Tr : . <5 , : . P Ny 
Conductor, E. H. Russell. Richmond, Va.: Local addition to the grades. All other normals t! 
Manager, John R. Rosebro, Fredericksburg, Va. the University of Virginia will also have cours 


Emory, Va.. June 29th to July 31st.—Con- preparing teachers for first grade or for pro 


ductor. Harris Hart. Roanoke, Va. sional certificates. but they give instruction 


h school subjects. 


Bie Stone Gan. Va.. June 29th to July 31st. only one or two his 











\bove we show a picture of Mr. E. H. Russell, 
ently unanimously elected as president by the 
ird of Visitors for the Normal 

School at Fredericksburg. Mr. Russell’s se- 


and Indus- 
ion meets with the hearty approval of the 
izens of Fredericksburg and with school people 
State. 

the most successful educators in Virgima. 
n Mr. 


ing been born in Petersburg in 


over the He was highly commended 
ussell is now in the prime of his life, 

1869, later 
attended the 


graduated at 


Henrico county. He 


ng to 


h school of Richmond = and 

Virginia Military Institute in the class of 
SOL; later he took a special course at Richmond 
At the V. M. I., he 
al and best debater’s medal and was valedic- 
his life to 


profession of teaching, first as a teacher in 


received the orator’s 


ece, 


in of his class. He has devoted 
vraded schools at Pulaski, Va., during which 
e he graded the school, and finally established 
Pulaski high school. Later he was command- 
of cadets in the Fishburne Military Academy, 
ening that positioin he moved to Glade Springs, 
From Glade 


Springs, he moved to Bristol, where, for eight 


re he conducted a private school. 


s, he was first principal of schools and later 


‘intendent. He was just beginning upon a 
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new term of four years as superintendent of 
schools in Bristol, when he was persuaded by the 
State Board of Education to accept the position 
of examiner of the first circuit of Virginia, which 
position he has held with great credit to himselt 
and to the satisfaction of the State Board of 
Education, and in which position he has been 
of immense service to the public schools in the 
counties over which he has had supervision. Mr. 
Russell has been closely identified during his 
whole educational career with the training of 
teachers. He organized the Emory Summer 
School, and has been president of several public 
For the 


last two years he has conducted the summer nor- 


school associations in the Southwest. 


mal at Fredericksburg. While a school man, he 
is also constantly in touch with the civic life of 
the community in which he has lived. 

The Board of Visitors of the Normal and Indus- 
trial School of Fredericksburg realize that in Mr. 
Russell they have a man who is a good organizer, 
tactful, scholarly, thoroughly acquainted with 
rural and city schools and informed as to the 
kind of normal instruction which should be given 


to meet the needs of Virginia schools. 


In our May number we published an article 


entitled “Preparation and Salaries of Teachers, 


by G. QO. Ferguson, Jr., William and Mary Col- 
lege.” Mr. Ferguson brings out very clearly in 
this article that teachers having training re- 


ceive larger compensation than teachers without 


training. In the printing of the article, we failed 


to nete that the first column of figures referred 
to the percentage, while the second column re- 
ferred to the average monthly salaries in dollars. 
In other words, male teachers who have had on!y 
clementary training receive an average of $30.00) 
per month in Virginia; with high school train- 
ing, $42.00; with college training, $71.00; with 
training, $68.00; 


teachers with elementary training only receive an 


normal while white female 


with high 
school training, $34.00; with collegiate training. 
$41.00; with normal training, $40.00. 


average monthly salary of $29.00; 
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LANGUAGE WORK IN THE PRIMARY GRADES* 


FOURTH 


PAPER 


By MARGARET W. HALIBURTON, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


D. WRITTEN LANGUAGE WORK. 


he order of language work in the primary 
vrades is (1) conversation, (2) oral reproduction, 
(3) copying, (4) written reproduction. 

[In former papers we have discussed conversa- 
tion lessons and oral reproduction lessons as such. 
The first work in copying must be begun with 
reading in which connection it is 
This is also true of the first 
The use of capital letters 


the work in 
naturally developed. 
lessons in punctuation. 
at the beginning of sentences, lines of poetry, and 
proper names; the period, exclamation mark, and 
interrogation point at the close of sentences; the 
hyphen to indicate division of words into syllables 
and to form compound words; the apostrophe in 
contractions and to indicate ownership; and quo- 
tation marks to show, in dialogue, where each 
speaker begins and ends,—all this is necessary to 
intelligent reading of lessons, even in first readers, 
and long before the written language work de- 
mands any such knowledge. For that reason, 
such work in punctuation is also developed most 
naturally in connection with reading, and will be 
taken up in the papers on reading in the primary 
grades. But, although the first teaching of 
punctuation is done as a part of the reading ex- 
ercises, the use of punctuation is impressed in al: 
written work we shall describe. 

The order quoted above refers to tiie work as it 
is give during the primary years, it should in 
nearly every case, indicate also the steps taken 
in each written language lesson in the primary 
grades. The teacher should converse with the 
children about the lesson the substance of the 
conversation should be orally reproduced by the 
children; it should then, in most cases, be written 
by the teacher for the children to copy; finally, it 
should be reproduced in writing by the children 
from memory. 

Before going further, it must be said that there 
should not be a great deal of written work in 
the primary grades. If, at the end of the first 
year, the children can reproduce from memory 


*Copyright, 1908, by Margaret W. Haliburton. 


complete sentences in writing, they are doing well, 
and a single sentence may constitute an eutire les- 
son in written reproduction. It is possible for them 
to write a few short original sentences before the 
vear is over if they have been well trained from 
the beginning. We will try to indicate here what 
the written work in the first year should be. 

For some time the child’s written reproduction 
must be limited to single words. Although it is 
true that he may read sentences from the very be- 
ginning, he should not attempt to copy or re- 
produce entire sentences until he has done con- 
siderable work in reproducing singie words. In 
written language lessons, these words should be 
given in such close connection with the thought 
that it will have the effect of reproducing entire 
sentences. The words must be those that the 
children know how to spell—words taken from the 
reading lesson or those that embody facts learned 
in nature study. ‘To illustrate: when the children 
have, in these lessons, been required to eopy and 
master by degrees certain words used, they may 
have a simple lesson in written reproduction. The 
teacher sends a number of the children to the 
board and asks them to answer her questions 1 
writing. (If board space is limited the children 
may write at their seats, using large soft pencils 
and printer’s unsized paper). She asks, “What did 
we plant?” Children write, “Seed.” “In what did 
we plant the seed ” The word “Soil” is written in 
reply. “What will the seed become?” “Plants” is 
the word written. “What is one thiag a vlant mu-' 
have?” Children write, “Water.” ‘ When asked 
“What else?” they write, “sunshine” To the 
question, ‘What does the plant get from the soil ?” 
they write, “food,” ete. 

In the development of sentence reproductioi' ip 
written work, such sentences as are complete with- 
in themselves, not dependent upon others for full- 
ness of meaning, should be used. Short saying: 
easy proverbs, and adages are best. The following 
are some of the short sayings suitable for written 
reproduction in the latter part of the first year or 


early in the second: “‘As light as day. As dark 
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As black as a crow. As whiv; as snow. 
As blue as the sky. As red 


: night. 
As green as grass. 
as a cherry. As busy asa bee. As blind az a bat. 


As cunning as a fox. As merry as a cricket, etc.” 
The meaning of the “short saying,” or of the 
lage or proverb, must always be made plain to 

» children before it is put to further use. It 
should be given first in the natural setting. Take, 
for instance, the short saying “as merry as a 

icket.”” Most teachers will, in their talks upon 
nsects, touch upon crickets; for the children have 


often heard them by the hearthstone or near the 


veedy wayside. When the teacher explains the 
nanner in which they produce their chirps, and 
nakes the children feel the cheeriness of the 
sounds made by these little fiddlers, the saying, 
“as merry as a cricket,” means something to them. 
In the same way, “As busy as a bee,” “As blind as 
a bat,” “As sly as a fox,” are made full of mean- 
ng. 

When the children have heard the fable of “The 
Hare and the Tortoise,” they are ready to learn 
the proverb, “Slow and steady wins the race.” 
When they have heard “The Fox and the Grapes,” 
they will understand the adage, “Grapes beyond 
ir reach are sour.” The fable of “The Milkmaid” 
will teach the meaning of “Don’t count your 
chickens before they hatch.” “The Man and the 
Wonderful Goose” teaches the meaning of “Don't 
kill your goose.” “The Jackdaw and the Pea- 
cocks” makes plain the meaning of, “Fine feathers 
do not make fine birds,” also the proverb “Beware 
of borrowed plumes.” “The Farmer and the 
Stork” teaches the meaning of “Better alone than 
in bad company.” “The Wolf and the Lamb” 
shows the meaning of “Any excuse is better than 
none.” “The Boys and the Frogs” will make 
clear the meaning of “What is fun to the boy is 
death to the frog,” ete. 

After the meaning is made clear, the words of 
the short saying or adage should be written on 
the board for the children to copy and memorize. 
Not until this has been done thoroughly, should 
they be asked to reproduce it in writing from 


memory. To teach children these short sayings 


and proverbs, and the names of the fables from 
rhich the latter are developed, is to do much to- 
wards lifting the children’s speech above common 
colloquial phraseology. 

A sentence may also be seleeted fer written re- 


ae 


production from a memorized poem. It should 
be a sentence that is composed of easy words and 
comprised within two lines. A couplet from 
Christina Rossetti’s poem “The Wind,” may be 
taken as an example of a sentence in two lines. 
“Who has seen the Wind? 
Neither you nor I.” 


After the poem has been written on the board. 
developed as to meaning, read, and memorized, 
these two lines may be copied and afterwards re- 
produced in writing from memory. 

Somewhat in the same way, suitable sentences 
may be developed from a reading lesson or nature 
lesson and reproduced in writing, The teacher 
may talk with the children about the little lesson 
that has been read from the book, or about the 
lesson victure. The things the children say about 
it are written by the teacher on the board. The 
sentences written should be connected and should 
have proper sequence. These are read by the 
children then all except, one are erased. This one 
is copied, then erased, and finally, reproduced by 
the children. The study of an animal, insect, or 
flower may, in the same way, furnish sentences for 
reproduction. Just here it may be said that there 
should be a great deal of work in which children 
dictate and teacher writes. 

There are other and more mechanical ways of 
giving written lessons; there are exercises, which 
combine in one, both copying and reproduction. 
At one time the teacher may go with several 
children to the board. When she says, “One” 
they know they are to watch her write in the 
space reserved for herself, the first word of the 
sentence that is to be reproduced. When she says 
“Two,” the children at the board are to write the 
same word in the spaces allotted to them. The 
second word is written and copied in the same 
way. and so on until the sentence is finished. The 
sentence is then erased and written by the chil- 
dren from memory. One of them may tell about 
the sentence he has written. Touching the first 
word, he says, “I wrote this word with a capital 
because it is the first word of the sentence.” 
Touching the period, he says, “I placed a period 
here, because this is the end of the sentence.” If 
there is room for only one or two children at the 
hoard, the others may write at their seats, large 
soft pencils and unruled paper (or that with 
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very wide ruling) being used. Sometimes, when 
the board space is very limited. several children 
may take part in writing one dictated sentence 
on the board. One child may write the first 


word, another may write the second, and so on 


] 
} 
i 


until the sentence is finished. Then one child 
punctuates and reads it aloud. 

It must be clearly understood that any child 
who forgets the order of the words in the sentence, 
which the teacher dictates once only, forfeits his 
place at the board and his chance to write. Such 
an exercise is mechanical but may he given oc- 
casionally for training the memory. 

The child should learn while in the first grade 
to write his own and his parents’ names. He 
should be given a card on which his name is 
written in large bold letters. This he should be 


allowed to copy frequently. His parents’ names 


and address, the names ol the days of the week 
and of the months should be copied until they can 
be reproduced from memory. 

All children show early a great delight at the 
thought of receiving a letter. Even when noth- 
ing has been*said by the teacher about letter 
writing, it will be found that many of the children 
attempt at home to write letters to their grand- 
parents or other relatives and friends. This inter- 
est should he utilized by the teacher. A letter to 
“Mother” or “Father.” should be begun as early 
in the vear as possible. It should be left on the 
hoard, or should be rewritten there every day for 
some time. By adding a few new words each day, 
it will soon stand on the board a complete letter, 
though at first it was the briefest form that could 


he called a letter. 


“Dear Mother, 
1 love vou.” 


To this ‘ma ve added, “I like to go to school.’ 
‘I like to read,” may be wr-.i- 
ten. Then, “I like mv new book.” “I like ta 
After this the 


signature mav be added. (one dav the letter ma 


The following da 
write.” “I like to draw.” ete. 
end with. “Your ‘little son.” This may be re- 


placed next: day vv. “Your little dagghter.” 


Finally, the letter may be copied and signed by 


each child. 
By Christmas. first vear children will be able. 


with the teacher’s help, to write a few origins! 
sentences in a letter to Santa Claus. 

The writing of simple letters should be kept ul 
in the second grade. A box on the window sill for 
post office, and the children taking turns as post- 
man and mail carrier will g:ve zest to the work. 
These children should be able to write longe; 
letters at Christmas than those in the first grade. 
Instead of writing to Santa Claus, they may write 
to friends regarding presents they are preparing 
for others, or, after Christmas, they may tell about 
St. Valentine’s 
Day should also be made, in the second year, an 


the presents they have received. 


occasion for written exercises which partake of 
the nature of letter writing. At Easter, also, the 
children’s written exercises may consist in writing 
dedications of the Easter gifts they have made. 

Other written lessons in the second grade ma‘ 
be based on stories that have been developed orall) 
and upon pictures that have been studied. The 
manner of doing this may be shown by referring 
to a story and to a picture that were discussed 
The story, “The Duke and the 
Toad” having been told and reproduced orally, 


in the last paper. 


may then serve as the basis for a written lesson. 
The teacher writes the questions on one space 


of the black-board in the following order: 


What did a duke once find? 
Where was the boy to be sent? 
Why was he crying? 

What did the duke promise? 
What did he do? 


The children write the answers’ as thev re- 


member them. On the following day the black- 


board curtain may be drawn aside to show tl 


sentences as written by the teacher: 


“A duke found a little boy who was crying. 

The boy was to be sent away from home to schoo! 

He was crying because there would be no one ts 
feed his pet toad. 

The duke promised to feed the toad. 

He did this and wrote the boy all about the toad 


The children compare their sentences with thee 
It is not required that their sentences be exact! 
like those on the board, but they must be correc’ 
and in proper order. 

An imaginary story may be based upon t! 


Wi 
Sh 
by 








0! 


eture (The Little Scholar), described in the 
-t paper, and conducted in the following way: 
The teacher, pointing to the picture, says to the 
ttle girls of the class, “Each of you may play 
lat you are this little girl, and talk for her; I 
ive written on the board what you are to do,” 
il she shows on the board the directions for 


e girls of the class, to follow in their writing: 


Tell what your name is. 

Tell what you have on your arm. 
Tell what else you have. 

Tell where you are going. 

Tell how long you shall stay. 

Tell at whom you are looking back. 
Tell whom you hate to leave. 


The girls will write the story somewhat as fol- 


lows: 


My name is Jeanette. 

have a basket on my arm. 

have my lunch in the basket. 
have my book. 

am going to school. 

shall stay at school nearly all day. 
am looking back at my mother. 
hate to leave my mother. 


Se ee ee ee 


For the boys the teacher may have the directions 
“Tell this little girl's 
name. Tell what she has on her arm. Tell what 


expressed differently, as: 


she has in the basket,” ete. 

The use of pictures gives opportunity for the 
development of originality in children. To secure 
as much of this as possible, the teacher may tell 
the children that they need not use the same 
name or say the same things, but that they must 
answer all the questions as they come and in such 
a way as to make a story that will “sound well” 
When it is read aloud. In writing the directions 
or questions which are to guide the children’s 
written answers, the teacher should try to use as 
many as possible of the words which will be needed 
in the answers. This applies to very early written 
composition in the latter part of the second year, 
but it is not always necessary to use this precau- 
tion. 


Towards the last of the second year the chil- 
dren may be allowed to write an imaginary story 
without any guiding questions from the teacher. 
She should, however, prepare them for this work 
by “making up” stories about pictures herself and 
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repeating them to the class before the children 
are allowed to write one. 

Written lessons may be based on the morning 
talks about the weather, etc. The teacher sends 
some of the children to the board and asks them, 
and also the children at their seats, to follow her 
directions in writing. She says, “Tell what day 
of the week this is.’ The children write, “This 
is Wednesday.” The 


something about this day.” The children will 


teacher then says, “Tell 


write one, two, or more sentences according to 
their ability and the length of time allowed for 
writing. By degrees they will become able ta 
write several original sentences, as, “This is a 
pretty day. It is clear and bright. The sky is 
blue. There are only a few little white clouds. 
The wind does not blow hard,” ete. 

Written lessons based on geography talks may 

given in the latter part of the second year. 

We will suppose that the children have taken 
several field trips and have so fully discussed with 
the teacher the different points studied that they 
can answer in writing the following questions: 

“Where did we go yesterday?” (We went to the 
pond yesterday). 

“How many times have we been to the pond ?” 
(We have been there three times). 

“What is a pond?” (A pond is a hollow place 
in the ground. It is filled with water). 

“Tell as many things about the pond as yeu 
remember.” (The water moves very slowly, in 
the pond. A little stream flows into the pond. It 
is an inlet. It brings mud to the pond. The 
mud makes a delta. A little streain flows out of 
the pond. It is an outlet, etce.). 

When the children begin to use books in which 
the reading matter is expressed in paragraph form, 
they may be asked to tell what is said in one 
paragraph of the reading lesson. 

The teacher will write this on the board as 
they tell it. This is read by the children, perhaps 
copied, then erased, and finally reproduced in 
writing from memory. The paragraphs which are 
must nearly “wholes” within themselves should be 
selected for this kind of exercise. 

This is the highest form of written expression 
which most children will be likely to attain in 
the lower primary grades. Many will never reach 
it. 





»o 


There is a form of written exercise much more 
mechanical than any vet described and one often 
used to advantage by the teacher who must teach 
children who have had little or no preparation for 


written language work. I refer to such an ex- 
ercise as Is called a “composite” language lesson 
because such a production is the work of all the 
children in the class. It is, in reality, a phase of 


dictation work. The fables furnish. the — best 


material for such work. We will suppose that the 
fable of “The Lion and the Mouse” is well known 
to the children, it having been frequently repro- 


+ 


duced orally by them. The teacher proposes that 


they write the story. She asks what words in the 
name of the story must be written with capitals 
and why. If the children have done any work 
of this kind with stories they will answer: “The 
words /ion and mouse are written with capitals be- 
cause we talk more about the lion and the mouse 
in the story than about anything else.” Or, they 
may have learned to understand and to say that 
they are “the most important words” in the title. 
When the title 


what they shall say first, 


has been written, the teacher asks 
and Jets different chil- 
dren try until some good sentence is given, as: 
“Once a big lion lay asleep.” The teacher says 
“Think that 
“Words.” If any child is doubtful of the spelling 


of a word. he 


sentence over.” Then she says, 
speaks the word aloud and the 
teacher, or some member of the class, spells it for 
him. The teacher next says, “Capitals” and some 
child tells where capital letters are to be written 
If the sentence had been, “The 
the child would 


in the sentence. 
mouse said, ‘pleace let me go,’ ” 
answer the teacher when she said “Capitals,” by 
“Capital 7 at 
sentence, and capital P at please, because it is the 
Then the 


teacher says, “Punctuation,” and some child says, 


saying, the beginning of the 


first word the mouse speaks here.” 


“Comma after said.” Voice marks before please, 
which is the first word the mouse speaks here, and 


AMONG the 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


On May 13, President E. A. Alderman went to 
Washington city, where he attended the Convention 
of State Governors at the White House, having been 
appointed a delegate by Governor Swanson. On the 


15th, Dr. Alderman visited his native city, Wilming- 
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after go, the last word he speaks here. “Period at 
the end of Finally, the teacher 
says, “Write,” and the sentence is written in 
silence. (The term “voice marks” for quotation 
marks is easily understood by the youngest child 


the sentence.” 


that will be called upon to use the marks. The 
term “quotation marks” need not be used until 
later). 

Such an exercise is an excellent test of the 
children’s power to spell and of their knowledge 
of the use of capital letters and punctuation 
marks. It is also one of the best exercises for 
training in concentration when the children lack 
this. 

When the child is writing, all his energies 
should be centered on the thought to be expressed. 
Ite should not be interrupted, while writing, to 
have his attention called to spelling, penmanship, 
etc. Definite instructions should be given before 
the child begins to write his sentence. 

Much has been said here of written work, since 
it is with that phase of language that this paper is 
to deal, but it is hoped that all teachers will be 
careful not to give too much written work. In 
these grades, we can scarcely give too much oral 
work, but we can easily give too much written 
work. It is what may be termed the “interpre- 
tive” work in language which deserves a greater 
amount of attention in the primary grades than is 
generally given. By “interpretive” language work 
we mean that “which aims to open the mind to a 
realization of the power of language.” In the 
primary grades, this form .of language work is 
done by the teacher in reading and reciting poems 
and ‘storics to the children, and by having them 
memorize and repeat some of these poems ani 
stories. 

Such work is generally given under the head of 
“Literature” and will be the subject of a future 
paper. 


COLLEGES 


ton, N. C., where at night he delivered an address at 
the High School Commencement. 

Professor Ormond Stone, director of the University 
Observatory, has recently been appointed on the 
Board of Visitors to the Harrisonburg Normal; and 
at the first meeting of the board, held at Harrison- 
burg, April 29th and 30th, he was made chairman of 
the Committee on Courses of Instruction. 
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On May loth, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, delivered an address in Madison Hall, on ‘“Pro- 
phylactic, the Future Medicine.” 

At College Hour, May 9th, President Alderman an- 
nounced that Dr. Basil L. Gildersleeve, the famous 
Greek scholar, formerly professor in the University 
of Virginia, now in Johns Hopkins, had been secured 
to deliver a series of lectures next fall under the 
provisions of the Barbour-Page Lecture Foundation. 

Each year an increasing number of old students 
come back to the University to attend finals and to 
meet old comrades. This year the University au- 
thorities are making a special effort to arrange a 
program that will be ample and interesting both to 
ihe old men who return and to the present students 
who remain. Saturday night, June 13th, there will be 
a formal awarding of the ‘“V’s” on the lawn, with 
class stunts: the annual baccalaureate sermon will 
be delivered on Sunday morning; in the afternoon 
there will be an organ recital in Cabell Hall. On 
Monday there will be a baseball game, and, at night, 
the annual address before the literary societies. 
Tuesday, the 16th, will be Alumni Day, with an ad- 
dress at noon by Col. George Wayne Anderson, of 
Richmond, the alumni banquet following, and an ad- 
dress at night before the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
Band concerts, germans, lawn fetes. etc.. will help 
make the time pass lightly till the diplomas are all 
awarded Wednesday night, the 17th. 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Capt. P. C. Harris, U. S. A., recently spent two 
days making the regular annual inspection of the 
military department of the institute. His inspection 
was thorough. The excellent showing made by the 
corps in military garrison duty and at drill will, 
doubtless, add to the high regard in which the insti- 
tute is held by the War Denartment. 

Capts. A. C. Campbell and G. W. C. Whiting, assist- 
ants at the institute, have been designated to anpear 
for examinations for commissions in United States 
army. 

The commencement sermon will be preached June 
“Ist. by Rev. A. S. Lloyd, secretary Board of Missions 
of the Episcopal Church. 

The speakers who have accepted invitations to ad- 
dress the corps during the commencement exercises 
are Governor Swanson, Major-General J. Franklin 
sell, chief of staff, U. S. A., and Senator C. A. Cul- 
berson, Class ‘74. ; 

Many members of the graduating class have al- 
ready secured positions as civil and electrical en- 
gineers with manufacturing and railroad compa- 
nies, and as teachers and commandants in military 
schools. . 





STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The Commencement exercises of the twenty-fourth 
session of the school will be on the morning of Jyne 
2d. The program is as follows: 

Class Prophecy, in the form of a light comedy,, 
Saturday, May 30th, 8:00 P. M. 

Baccalaureate Sermon, by Bishop Jamés Atkins, 
of the Methodist Church, Sunday, May 31st, 8 P. M. 

Class Exercises, followed by Reception, Monday, 
June 1st, 8 P. M. 

Graduating Exercises, with address by Dr. F. V. N. 
Painter. 
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Delivery of Diplomas, Tuesday, June 2d, 11 A. M. 

Miss Coulling and Dr. Jones, of the Faculty, at- 
tended the Teachers’ Association in Danville on the 
7th and 8th of May, and made short addresses. 

On Friday evening, May Sth, Dr. Currell, of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, under the auspices of 
the Mothers’ Club of the Kindergarten, delivered a 
most delightful lecture on “The Holy Grail.” Dr. 
Currell was at his best, and it is needless to say 
that the evening was thoroughly enjoyed by every 
one present. 





RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE 


On June the eleventh closes the seventy-sixth ses- 
sion of Randolph-Macon College. The number of 
students is one hundred and fifty-three—a number 
larger than has been for many years—the largest 
number of college students ever in attendance since 
the opening of the institution. As the entrance re- 
quirements were raised, it was a source of gratifica- 
tion that the numbers have kept up. For uncondi- 
tioned entrance 1415 Carnegie units are now re- 
quired. 

Dr. I. F. Lewis, of the University of North Caro- 
lina and of Johns Hopkins University, who has been 
away on a year’s leave of absence in Europe, will 
take charge of his Chair of Biology the coming ses- 
sion. 

Prof. G. C. Embody, who has occupied the chair 
during this session and has given the greatest satis- 
faction both to the trustees and to the students, will 
next session attend some university to finish his 
post graduate work. 

Dr. William KE. Dodd, our attractive and efficient 
teacher of history, has received a call to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as Professor of American His- 
tory—a most flattering offer—but he has not yet de-’ 
cided to sever his connection with Randolph-Macon. 

The work of the session has been very successful 
in all lines of college activities. The graduating 
class numbers twenty-two. Mr. W. L. Dolly, Jr., won 
the State oratorical medal. 

The income from the Rhea legacy of $60,000 will 
be available for next vear, and much’ of the money 
subscribed to endow the alumni chair of Modern 
Languages has already been paid in. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The following is the commencement program of 
Roanoke College from June 7th to 10th: 

Sunday, 11 A. M.—Baccalaureate sermon, Rey. 
Sdwin Heyl Delk, D. D., Philadelphia, P.. & P. M.— 
Annual address to the Young Men's Christian Agsso- 
ciation, Rev. Chas. F. Steck, D. D., Frederick, Md. 

Monday, 9:30 A. M.—Annual meeting of Board of 
Trustees. 8 P. M.—Contest for Gold Medal in Ora- 
tory. e 

Tuesday, 10 A. M.—Alumni addresses by Reverends 
E. L. Folk, A. M.,( class of ’82), Middlebrook, Va., 
and C. W. R. Kegley, A. M., (class of ’98), Bluefield, 
W. Va. 8 P. M.—Annual oration before the literary 
societies, by James H. Canfield, LL. D., Litt. D., libra- 
rian of Columbia University, New York. 

Wednesday, 10:30 A. M.—Exercises of Commence- 
ment Day, including addresses by graduates, presen- 
tation of medals, awarding of distinctions, etc. 

Mr. F. A. Reid, whose tenure of the Rhodes’ 
scholarship begins with next October, has been as- 
signed to Queen’s College, Oxford, and is now taking 
steps to acquire junior or senior standing. 
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HAMPDEN-SIDENY COLLEGE 


The Baccalaureate sermon will be delivered on 
Sunday morning, June 7th, by the Rev. Ernest 
Thompson, LD. D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church, of Charleston, W. Va., and at 8 P. M., of the 
same day the address before the College Y. M. C. A. 
will be delivered On Monday afternoon, Sth, there 
will be a game of baseball between teams represent- 
ing the college and the alumni, and on Monday even- 
ing the final exercises-of the Union Literary Society. 
On Tuesday morning, the $th, the address before the 
Literary Societies will be delivered by the Hon. H. St. 
George Tucker, president of the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion: his address to be followed by the presentation 
of the McAllister Athletic Trophy, the George W. 
fJubgv prize (for the best meritorious essay on some 
subject touching Southern life or literature), and 
the Halsey Trophy for Debate, a prize won in a pub- 
lic contest in February by the Union Society. On 
Tuesday afternoon there will be a reunion of the 
Hampden-Sidney Boys,” the company that went out 
under Dr. Atkinson, the president of the College, and 
which was captured at Rich Mountain, W. Va., bs 
General McClellan The celebration of the Philan- 
thropie Literary Society will be held in the evening 
of that dav. On Wednesday morning, the 10th, the 
address before the Society of Alumni will be deliv- 
ered by W. Lee Estes, Es1., a prominent attorney and 
railroad official of Texarkana, Texas, and the Com- 
mencement exercises proper will close the session. 


EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


The entrance requirements of Emory and Henry 
College will be ten and one-half units for the session 
of 1908-09. For the session of 1909-10 the Trequire- 
ments will be eleven and one-half units. This will 
be increased for the following vears. 

The total matriculation for the year is two hun- 
dred and thirty students. 

More than half of the present senior class will 
teach next session. 

The Young Men's Christian Association of Emory 
and Henry College during the present session has 
proved a strong force for ood. Practically all men 
in the College enrolled for Bible study. Of these. one 
hundred and thirty-six kept up the regular Y. M. C. 
A. course for two months or longer. Nearly all the 
men have continued their work through the entire 
session. These men were taught bv student leaders 
in fourteen classes. The Association has _ elected 


twelve men as delegates to the Asheville Students’ 
Conference in June. One member of the Faculty 
also will go to Asheville. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


The final examinations began on the 16th of May. 
There being fifty-eight courses offered in the institu- 
tion, thirteen days are found necessary for the ex- 
aminations. 

The baccalaureate sermon is to be preached on the 
3Sist of May, by Rev. George B. Vinton, D. D., Editor 
of the Nashville Christian Advocate. The literary 
address before the graduating class will be made on 
Tuesday, June 2d, by Dr. Thomas Nelson Page. Class 
day exercises, literary society night, and class night 
are among the features of the commencement. There 
are thirty offering for the A. B. degree. 

On Saturday evening, May 16th, Mr. William M. 
Chase, the most eminent portrait painter now in the 
United States, delivered a lecture on “Whistler and 
His Art.” Mr. Chase is accounted one of the dozen 
most distinguished painters in the world. He has 
recently been invited to place his portrait in the 
gallery of painters of all ages, at Florence, Italy. 
Sargent is the only other American who has been 
so honored. This lecture is the last for the session 
of the series which the College offers annually to the 
public free of charge. 





HOLLINS INSTITUTE 


On the afternoon of June 2nd the Alumnae will 
hold their annual meeting, after which they will 
witness the levying of the corner-stone of the Charles 
L. Cocke Memorial Library, the object they have had 
in view for the past seven years. This building is 
now in course of erection, and will be ready for 
occvpancy by the first of October. 

The final exercises of the sixty-fifth session will 
take place on the morning of une 3rd. Dr. Francis 
H. Smith, of the University of Virginia, will deliver 
the Commencement address, and Dr. William H. 
Pleasants, Dean of the Faculty, will confer the de- 
grees and address the graduates. On the last Sunday 
evening in May, Dr. T. Claggett Skinner, of Roanoke, 
Virginia, will preach the baccalaureate sermon. 
Other interesting exercises will take place during 
these last days. 

The annual catalogue, which will be issued soon. 
will stow the largest attendance in the history of 
the institution—268 students from thirty States and 
foreign countries. 


SCHOOL NEWS 


The following announcements for Summer Schools 
have been sent the Journal: 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


The University of Virginia Summer School, Char- 
lottesville, Va., opens June 18th, closes July 31, 1908. 
The applications for rooms at the University Sum- 
mer School are already greater than the entire num- 
ber received last year, although there were between 
four and five hundred students at the University 
last summer. There is scarcely a county in the State 
not represented. There were nineteen States repre- 
sented last summer, but the indications now are that 


many more States will have students present at the 
coming session. 

Probably greater emphasis is laid upon the subject 
matter actually taught in the schools and upon the 
prattical aspects of teaching in this than in an) 
other Southern Summer School. All of the subjec's 
taught in the High Schools and in the elementary 
schools from the first grade to the University ar 
given by well known teachers of ability and practic: 
insight. 

It should be of especial interest to those who pro- 
pose to take up the new branches of instruction f 
which $35,000 was provided by the last Legislature 
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to know that Agriculture, Nature Study, Manual 
Training, Cooking and Sewing, and Normal Methods 
are to be taught by such a distinguished body of 
instructors as Dean Davis, Miss King, Prof. Craw- 
ford, Miss Charlton, Prof. Ruediger, and Prof. Heat- 
wole. There will be many valuable positions open 
in Virginia next fall to those who are thoroughly 
quelified in these subjects. 

County superintendents and principals have never 
had the opportunity of hearing rural school prob- 
lems and supervision discussed by two more able and 
practical men than Deputy State Superintendent 
Bishop of Nebraska, and County Superintendent O. 
J. Kern, of Winnebago county, Illinois, who is well 
known as the author of “Among Country Schools.” 
Dr. Knapp, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Mr. T. O. Sandy, of Virginia, will present the 
subject of Agricultural Education. 

It is because of these superior advantages that 
there will likely be six or eight hundred students at 
the University this summer. 


Faculty of the Summer School, at the University 
of Virginia is as follows: 


Elementary English.—Lula Andrews, (Instructor 
in English State Normal School, Farmville). 

Drawing—D. R. Augsburg, (Director Drawing 
Public Schools, Oakland, California). 

Drawing.—John Blair, (Superintendent Schools, 
Wilmington, N. C). 

Physics.—J. A. Anderson, Ph. D., (Instructor in 
Physics, Johns Hopkins University). 

Chemistry.—R. M. Bird, Ph. D., (Professor of 
Chemistry, University of Virginia). 

Domestic Science.—Edith G. Charlton, (In charge 
of Domestie Science Extension Department, Iowa 
State Agricultural College). 

Physics.—Harry Clo, M. S., (Instructor in Physics, 
University of Virginia). 

Reading.—E. Coleman, (Teacher in Roanoke City 
Schools). 

Manual Training.—Richard Crawford, M. A., (Pro- 
fessor of Manual Training and Mechanical Arts, Wil- 
liam and Mary College). 

Agriculture and Nature Study.—K. C. Davis, Ph. 
D.. (Dean of New York State School of Agriculture). 

French.—William M. Dey, M. A., Ph. D., (Assistant 
Professor of Romanic Languages, University of Mis- 
SOUTI). 

Mathematics.—William Holding Echols, B. S., C. 
E., (Professor of Mathematics. University of Vir- 
yinia). 

Writing.—Clara Emens, (Formerly Principal of 
Commercial Department, Lockport High School). 

German.—William Harrison Faulkner, Ph. D., (Ad- 
unct Prefessor of German, University of Virginia). 

Latin—Thomas Fitzhugh, M. A., (Professor of 
Latin. University of Virginia). 

Education.—E. C. Glass, (Superintendent Lynch- 
burg Public Schools and Conductor of School of 
Methods). 

Drawing.—Virginia Green. 

Primary School Work.—Margaret Winifred Hali- 
burton, (Instructor in Primarv Methods and Super- 
visor of Primary Grades, State Female Normal 
School, Farmville, Virginia). 

Education.—Cornelius J. Heatwole, B. A., (¥or- 
merly Superintendent School, Morristown, Tenn. 
rraduate Teachers’ College, Columbia University). 

English.—John B. Henneman, M. A., Ph. D., (Pro- 
‘essor of English, and Dean of the University of the 
South). 








School Music.—Mari Ruef Hofer, (Instructor in 
School Music and Games at Teachers’ College; 
Columbia University Extension Lecturer). 

Mathematics.—Willis A. Jenkins, A. B., (State 
School Examiner, Second Circuit, Virginia). 

Biology.—William A. Kepner, M. A., (Instructor in 
Biology, University of Virginia). 

Englisa.—Charles William Kent, M. A., Ph. D., 
LL. D., (Professor of English Literature, Univer- 
sity of Virginia). 

Nature Study and School Gardens.—Margaret 
King, (Supervisor School Garden at Jamestown Ex- 
position). 

Botany.—William Alexander Lambeth, Ph. D., M. 
D.,(Professor of Hygiene, Materia Medica, Univer- 
sity of Virginia). 

Logic and Philosophy.—Albert Lefevre, Ph. D., LL 
D., (Professor of Philosophy, University of Virginia). 

Physiology and Hygiene-—Charles G. Maphis, 
(State School Examiner of Fifth Circuit, Virginia). 

English.— Edwin Mims, A. M., Ph. D., (Profes- 
sor of English Literature, Trinity College, N. C., 
and Editor of South Atlantic Quarterly). 

Geography.—F. A. Milledge, M. A., Ph. D., (Pro- 
fessor of Science, State Normal, Farmville, Vir- 
ginia). 

History.—S. C. Mitchell, Ph. D., LL. D., (Profes- 
sor of History, Richmond College). 

Latin and Greek.—Walter Alexander Montgomery, 
Ph. D., (Professor of Latin, William and Mary Col- 
lege, Virginia). 

Teachers’ Training Class.—Mrs. M. S. Moffett, 
(Supervising Principal of Schools, Manassas, Vir- 
ginia). 

Historv and Civil Government.—Thomas Walker 
Page, Ph. D., LL. D., (Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versitv of Virginia). 

Mathematics.—James Morris Page, M. A., Ph. D.., 
(Professor of Mathematics and Dean of the Univer- 
sitv of Virginia). 

Education.—Bruce Ryburn Pavne, M. A.. Ph. D 
(Professor of Psychology and Secondary Education, 
Universitv of Virginia). 

Physical Training.—Herbert M. Peck, Ph. B., (In- 
structor in Physical Culture, University of Virginia). 

Psvcholegy and Education.-—William Carl Ruedi- 
ger, Ph. D., (Assistant Professor of Education and 
Psvchology, George Washington University). 

English.—C. Alnhonse Smith. Ph. D.. LI. D.. (Pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Dean of Gradu- 
ate School. University. of North Carolina). 

Chemistrv.—T. Dwight Sloan, (Assistant in Chem- 
istry. University of Virginia) 

School Music.—Margaret Starke, (Graduate Teach- 
ers’ College). 

Biologv.—Albert Henrv Tuttl>. M. S.. (Professor of 
Biologv, Universitv of Virginia) 

Story Telling.—Richa’d Thomes Wvye.e, (Lecturer 
on Story Telling, and President of Story Tellers’ 
League). 





FARMVILLE SUMMER SCHOOL 
A State Summer Normal and School of Elementary 
Methods will be held in Farmville, beginning June 
29th, and lasting four weeks. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION. 


J. L. Jarman, LL. D., President State Female Nor- 
mal School. 

Elmer E. Jones, Ph.D., Conductor. 

B. M. Cox, Business Manager. 
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FACULTY 


Elmer E. Jones, Ph.D., School Management. 

J. Franklin Messenger, Ph.D., General Method and 
Educational Psychology. 

Lee Bidgood, M. A., History and Civics, with Meth- 
ods. 

Miss Laetitia M. Snow, Ph. D., Physiology and Agri- 
culture. 

J. C. Mattoon Manual Training and Methods. 

J. Harry Whitmore, B. A., Mathematics and Meth- 
ods. 

Miss Minnie V. Rice. Geography and Methods. 

Miss Fannie W. Dunn, L. I., Elementary Methods. 

Miss Mary D. Pierce, B. A., Intermediate Methods. 

Miss Elizabeth Galloway, Primary Methods. 

Miss Hannah Armstrong, English Grammar and 
Methods. 

daccedision ; Drawing and Methods. 
Miss Maud K. Taliaferro, Librarian. 


WINCHESTER SUMMER SCHOOL 


The State Summer Institute to be held at Win- 
chester, Va., begins July 1st, and closes July 28, 1908. 


FacuLty OF INSTRUCTION 


Sam. A. Baer, Ph D., Eastern College, Psychology 
and Pedagogy. 

James C. Johnston, Harrisonburg High School, 
English and Literature. 

T. Slater Settle, University of Virginia, Agriculture. 
Gibson E. Roy, Division Superintendent Warren 
county, Physiology and Hygiene. 

W. H. Cooke, A. B., Richmond City Schools, Mathe- 
matics 

M. T. MeClure, A. M., Principal High School, Louisa, 
Va., History. 

Miss Ida M. Watts, Lynchburg City Schools, Ge- 
ography 

Mrs. B. M. Cone. Manual Training. 

Miss Charlotte D. Wray, Newport News City 
Schools, Primary Methods. 

Miss Ella M. Hayes, Music. 

Miss Ida M. Stahl, Supervisor Writing, Writing. 

Miss Georgia Morgan, R. M. Woman's College, 
Drawing. 

Miss A. A. Chance, Supervisor Drawing, Chicago, 
Drawing. 

J. D. Harris, Conductor, Civil Government. 

N. D. Cool, Local Manager, Winchester, Va. 

Tuition Fee, $2.00. Board from $3.00 to $5.00 per 
week. 


NORFOLK SUMMER NORMAL, NORFOLK, VA. 


Opens Monday, June 22nd and closes Friday, July 

17, 1908. 
FacuLtry oF INSTRUCTION 

Conductor, J. A. C. Chandler, Editor Virginia 
Journal of Education. 

English and Composition, Ernest Shawen, Princi- 
pal in the Norfolk schcols. 

Reading and Primary Methods, Minnie Lee Moore, 
of the Norfolk Publie Schools. 

General Methods and Philosophy of Education. 
William Holmes Davis. Superintendent of Schools, 
Danville, Va. 


Arithmetic, J. A. Jones, Superintendent Schools, 
Fayeiteville, N. C. 

Algebra and General History, W. L. Prince, Princi- 
pal Richmond Academy. 

English History and Physiology, A. D. Wright 
Principal in the Public School System, Richmond, Va. 

American and Virginia History, H. Lee McBain, 
Instructor in the George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Civil Government, A. H. Foreman, Superintendent 
of Schools Norfolk county, Va. 

Geography, Frank Evans, 
Schools, Spartansburg, S. C. 

Drawing, Bettie Murfee, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Manual Training, T. G. Rvdingsvaard, Director of 
Manual Training, Public Schools, Norfolk, Va. 

Writing, Ida May Stahl, Supervisor of Writing, 
Public Schools Belleville, N. J. 

Physics and Agriculture, L. T. Stoneburner, In- 
structor in the High School, Newnort News, Va. 

Literature and Literary Interpretation, J. C. Met- 
calf, Professor of English, Richmond College. 

Music, to be supplied. 

Local Manager, R. A. Dobie. Norfolk, Va 


Superintendent = of 


Director of Drawing, 


MADISON SUMMER NORMAL FOR TEACHERS 


Opens June 29th, closes July 31, 1908S. 

James G. Johnson, B. A. M. A., Conductor. 

C. W. Johnson, Ph. B. 

A. ©. Enter B.A... M: A. 

Miss Mamie Fletcher. 

Superintendent T. N. Berrey, Local Manager. 

Courses will be given in all subjects reqquired for 
a First Second or Third Grade Certificate. 

Teachers should bring any text-books they have 
along with them, as actual lessons will be assigned, 
and the work will be conducted in the form of reci- 
tations. 

A tuition fee of $2.00 will be charged: board and 
lodging mav be obtained at prices ranging from 
$11.00 to $15.00. 





NOTES. 


Dr. Robert Frazer, sometime president of the 
State Female Normal School, at Farmville, and rep- 
resentative of the Southern Education Board in Vir 
ginia, resides at Warrenton, Va., and not Richmond 
Persons wishing to communicate with him as to edu 
cational meetings should write him at Warrenton 

The formal opening and dedication of the Cismont 
High School, Albemarle county, took place recently 
under very delightful auspices. 

The exercises were opened by Rev. E. V. Jone: 
with prayve) Superintendent of Schools, J. W 
Everett made a delightful speech explaining the wor 
he school hoped to do and what it stood for. He wa: 
followed by his brother, Mr. A. L. Everett, princip: 
of the school. who gave the address of welcome, i 
his heart-felt way saying his hcpes of years had bee! 
realized in the completion of this school, and 
meant everything to him. Mr. C. G. Maphis, Sta‘ 


examiner, responded to Mr. Everett’s speech in 
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happy style, bringing down the house with some of 
iis Jokes and then going into the most seriovs sub- 
ect of education and what it stood for. 

Mrs. Thurman sang Barlett’s “Thy Dear Eyes” and 
Nevin’s “One Spring Morning.” 

Miss Richards plaved “The Second Mazourka.” An 
address was deliver by Mr. Murray Bocock, who 


captivated the audience by his opening sentence, “‘! 


would rather be the adopted son of Virginia than 
the son of any other State.’ The orator of the 
day was Judge R. T. W. Duke, whose speech was 
brilliant, thrilling and convincing. His tribute of 
praise to Mr. A. L. Everett and the teachers of Vir- 
ginia free schools was magnificent. 

The Cismont Educational League was formed. The 
following officers were unamimouslv elected: Mrs. 
Murray Bocock, president; Mrs. Will Money, vice- 
president; Mrs. Longfield, secretary and treasure;. 

In closing a word must be said of the school itself. 
If is a large, handsome building of four class rooms, 
furnished with all the modern school appliances. On 
the second floor is a large auditorium and stage. 

The entire building is well heated and ventilated, 
and is situated on the crest of a hill commanding a 
beautiful view of the mountains. The school is sur- 
rounded by large, well shaded grounds, which in 
time will be made beautiful. Cismont should feel 
proud of its hizh school, and most of all, its principal, 
who has made all this possible, and its people and 
children should give the school the support it de- 


serves. 





Principal C. M. Farmer of the Berryville High 
School writes: “We have very interesting  pro- 
grams in the auditorium of our school every two 
weeks. With the teachers and pupils of the High 
School department and of the seventh and eighth 
rrades, I organized a literary society. We have an 
editorial staff of high school students who edit the 
hi-weekly school paper—‘‘High School Breezes” and 
on artist who furnishes the covers with original de- 
signs (his own drawing) for each issue. There is 
niuch interest taken in the community in these ex- 
rcises. 

“Our library gains accessions from time to time. 
We have about 600 volumes now.” 

Principal J. S. Cooley, of Mt. Clinton, Va., writes: 

Ve find agriculture an exceedingly interesting study. 

seems to give the country boy a new meaning of 
intelligently 
taught is destined to be of the most potent influence 
'o keep the bright and industrious country boy on 
the farm and thus raise the standard of rural life.” 


e country. 1 believe agriculture 





The pupils and patrons of the Scottsville high 
s‘hool have given a cordial welcome to the new 
incipal, Mr, William D. Smith. Mr. Smith has 


previously conducted a private academy at Bon Air, 
Chesterfield county. Flower gardens have been laid 
out and planted with seed kindly furnished by T. 
W. Wood & Sons. 





The Crozet. High School is having a very successful 
session. The enrollment is 40 per cent. greater than 
last session, and 75 per cent. greater than the session 
of 1905-06. This is not due to consolidation, but the 
growing popularity of the school has induced students 
from near-by schools to attend here and a number of 
families to move to Crozet in order to get the benefit 
of the school. The School Improvement League re- 
cently ordered window shades for all the recitation 
rooms. Mr. ID. G. Cooley is principal. 


Mr. J. M. MeClung, of Lignum, Culpeper county, 
reports that the new modern three-room building, 
which cost about $2,500 has recently been occupied. 


Superintendent J. R. Green, of Henry, writes: “Mr. 
J. S. Thomas, State Examiner, accompanied by J. R. 
Gregory of Henry county has been making an edu- 
cational campaign in Henry county. Addresses were 
iiade at Axton, Bassets, and Ridgeway. The people 
at each place seemed greatly interested in getting 
better schools. Mr. Thomas snoke along the line of 
school consclidation end bringing the children to 
school in wagons. The indications are that the 
campaign will result in great good to the children 
of the county.” 


Superintendent Thomas B. Lane, of Mathews 
writes: “Receitly fifty of the public school children 
challenged the citizens to a spelling match. This 
interesting event occurred in the school assembly 
hall, which was crowded to its utmost capacity by 
excited on-lookers. The result was a victory for 
the school children, and also a clear gain of $97 for 
ihe schoo! library.” 


Superintendent C. G. Massey, of Clarke, writes: 
“We are pleased to state that ground has at last 
been broken for the new High School at Boyce, this 
county. After many delays the erection of this much 
needed building seems assured. We hope to have it 
ready by the opening of next session. It is to be 
up-to-date in every particular. Cost will approximate 
$9,000 exclusive of the lot. Much praise is due the 
Chapel Board and the citizens of the district.” 


Superintendent Joynes informs us that school 
authorities in Accomack are planning to erect six 
new buildings this summer; two in Pungoteague 


district, two in Lee district, two in Atlanta district. 


——* > 
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A vu ne school that fits teach ; to take up 
special work in school i ic and drawing, and that 
keeps tiie supervisor of these supjects abreest of 


methods, is that con- 
Institute of Normal 


oved 


the latest and 
ducted by the American 


most ipypl 


Methods in Boston, Jul ith to 24th This we!!- 
knuwn institution is the oldest of its kind in th 
country, and has been recognized as a power in 
public school music work for many years, whiie its 
craduates a found in important positions all ove. 
{lie countrys The work this year ‘s exceptionally 


interesting, while the faculty 


well arranged and 


contains the names of vrominent educators of the 
highest standard Any teacher or supervisor who 


equipment and to get in touch 
methods ang material will 


wishes to broaden het 
with the most up-to-dat 


do well to send for the booklet of this s«hool. rhe 
manager, Mr. William M. Hatch, 221 Coluinhus Ave, 
Foston, will take pleasure in sending it free upon 
application 

Lexingten High School has sent out handsome in- 
Vitations to friends to attend the Closing Exercises 
of The Lexington High School, Thursday morning, 
June the fourth, nineteen hundred and eight, at 


eleven o'clo Court-house, Lexington, Virginia. 
Tnere eleven graduates Professor Harring: 
fon Wadd is principal 
Superintendent MecInturff, of Shenandoah, writes: 
“For thre irs we have had 15¢ county and 1e 
Mistrict nifor hroughout th countv—25¢ 
local tay Four weeks ago. to-day, April 27th, we 
induced S ervisors to raise the county levy to 
“ cent nd the district ley to 15 cents in three 
district al 21) cents 11 two of them So that w 
shall hay next eal local levv as follows in 
cur six school districts: I 20 cents: Asnbv, Davis, 
nc Stoney nd Johnston and Madison, 
4d cents \\ e also decided to advaines teachers’ 
« ies §& ( h it the one-te a) country 
schools, \ 1 six months, limitins this advance, 
hawe\ Os o at das mer normal the 
full teri landoah has six Sta high schoois 
en:iplovir during the session just closed twenty-nine 
feac] S salaries ranging from 349 to 2100 
mont! Ny } ese six high schools wil! cm- 
ploy he fir eachers wo of them with 
eigh ar] During the term iust closed we had 
in the cou > teachers, 121 of them white 5D 
cf the 121 white teachers were empinved in schoclz 
of more than one teache) For the vear 1995-1906, 
we paid teachers about $18.000: 1906 i997, £25,000: 
1907-1908, $26,000: and next vear teachers’ salaries 
will reach about §$30.000 Last Monday. ft addressed 


patrons at the village of Quicksburg, with the result 


that their little one-teacher building will be imme- 
diately superseded bv a modern three-voom building. 
Ashbv distri is arranging to erect gq four-room 
building in rural section, where there have here- 
tofere been only one-teacher building. Woodstock is 


completing an elegant brick building which wili cost 
about $15,000 when fully equipped for work. Tn 
many other places in the county people living in the 
country where there are only single-teacher schools 
are either sending their children to the high and 
eraded schools at a distance from their homes, or 
asking for consolidation in their own neighborhoods 
altogether Shenandoah has taken on new life 


AG 


{n school matters.” 
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Superintendent Copenhaver sends the following 1 
port: 

Pursuant 
of the twenty-one 
Fourth Circuit 


to the call of Examiner Hart, eighteen 
Division Superintendents of the 
Assembly, at Bristol, for a two-days 


meeting, beginning April 16th. In calling the meet- 
ine to order, Professor Hart stated that his object 
in convening the superintendents was that ithe 


form an organization known as The <Associa- 
Division Superintendents of Southwest Vir- 


might 
tion of 


ginia It was his idea that the Association shoulc 
meet annually at some noint within the circuit, and 
tnat it should consider chiefly those school questions 
ihat are peculiar to this section of the State. The 
pian met with immediate acceptance upon the part 
of the superintendents, whereupon, the association 


formed with Superintendent W. D. 
Superintendent B. E. Copenhaver, as 
Secretary, respectively, for the en- 


was accordingly 
Smith, and 
Chairman and 
suing vear. 
The work of the body for the session, assumed the 
form of a Round Table Discussion. Although the 
members had been furnished previously with a ten- 
tative list of subjects, topics were not assigned to 
any special speaker. For real, tangible resuits, the 
mecting similar ones, though of more 
formal The questions discussed were not the 
general problems of public education, as conceived 
by men outside the State, possibly; but they were 
the specific conditions as they exist in the Southwest- 
ern part of Virginia, as they are seen and felt by 
men on the field—the men who, of all men, are in 
a position to know and to supply the needs pre- 
sented by these conditions. Each man brought his 
troubles before the body: perplexities of his divi- 
sion were compared with similar ones in other divi- 
Each man entered heartily into the examina- 
tion of eases, offering suggestions in 
ion In vav, not onlv were the 
tions discussed, but each superintendent got the bene- 
fit of the field exnerience of all the others We saw 
aciual school supervision as it is in Southwest Vi 
g@inia We may appropriate the good 
thines of all. 
Hart 
acts of the 
situation. 


surpassed 
kind. 


sions. 
concrete soiu- 


this viven 1eS- 


now, each 


resume of the 1} 
where they affect th 


made a lucid 
Legislature 


Piofessor 
can: 
schoo: 

The question of the proper distribution of the fund 
appropriated for Normal training in High Schools 
and for special work in Agriculture was fully con- 
-idered and recomendations made. 

A very happy feature of the occasion was a recep- 
tion tendered the visitors by the public school 

teachers of Bristol, Va. The grand climax was 
reached, however, when Dr. Alderman, President of 
the University of Virginia. delivered on Friday 
evening, one of his great educational addresses be- 
fore the Conference in the presence of a large asse! 
bly of the citizens of Bristol. It was a fitting close 
to the first meeting of an association that promises 
good to the cause of education in the State. 


An Educational Conference for the Fifth Congres- 


sional District was held under the auspices of 1 
Virginia State Teachers’ Association at the First 
Baptist chureh, Danville, Virginia, Wednesd 


Thursday, Friday, May 6, 7, 8, 1908. 
Principal Barnes reports splendid attendance aid 
excellent speeches. 








The Journal acknowledges the receipt of an invi- 
tation to the Commencement Exercises of the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore from Miss Blanche 
Northern Joynes, daughter of Superintendent Joynes, 
f Accomac county. Miss Joynes is a member of 
he graduating class. 


ie} ee eg 


vl TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF ACCOMAC EDU- 


nd CATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


1s 


Tenth annual meeting of the Accomac Educational 
le Association was held recently, upon the Island of 
art Chincoteague, a lovely little island, situated some 
iOn ten miles out at sea. 

The inhabitants of this beautiful 


island are hos- 


s itable and bounteous. 
en- After a reception, the meeting was called to 
order by Superintendent G. G. Joynes. 

the The Teachers were welcomed by Mr. C. N. Swinley. 
the Mr. D. M. Diggs responded, after which the Asso- 
en- ciation proceeded to elect its officers for the ensu- 
1o ing term. 

the They were elected as follows: President, Mr. Joe 
ore Shue, Parksley, Virginia; Secretary, Mr. J. Olin 


th Faulkner, Onancock, Va; Treasurer, D. M. Diggs, 
ved Painter, Va. A lively discussion then took place on: 
C1 ‘How Parents Should Aid Teachers.” 

est- At the afternoon session admirable addresses were 

b) made on: “Standard Requirements for Roll of 
in Honor,” by Joe Shue, Parksley, Va; “How a Board of 
pre- Trustees should Support a Teacher,” by J. Wm. 
his Stockley and R. P. McGee. 

‘ivi- The teachers adjourned to enjoy a ball game. 
jivi- The evening session was addressed by Dr. Fraser. 
ina- ind the Hon. H. St. George Tucker, ex-President of 
he Jamestown Exposition. Besides the delightful and 
beneficial addresses by these two distinguished per- 
ene- sons, we were entertained by a solo from Mr. Swinley 
saw da recitation from Miss Helen Joynes. 
V At the morning session of the second day there 
papers on: “The Tmportance of Athletics in 
Rural Schools,” by Mr. J. Olin Faulkner, of Onan- 
cock; “How to Secure Better Attendance,” by Cap- 
t] tain J. F. Cummings and Mr. Jno. lL. Taylor; “Char- 

ter Building in Public Schools,” by Mr. W. L. 
evany. 

The Committee on 
commended that 
erit rolls: : 
(1). Tht grade from 95 to 199, te be known as 
vecial 
(2). From the grade of 90 to 95 to be known as the 
st roll. 

(2). From the grade of 85 to 90, a. the secund 

Hither four tardies or two absents during the 

ionth to exempt pupils from the rolls. This was 
opted. 

\t the afternoon session there were tulks on 
Correlation of Work in Grammar Grades,” by Mrs. 
\lildred Fasque: and papers on “Nature Study Work 

the Public Schools,” by Miss Essie Wescott and 

RP. Prittingham. 

Our meeting closed at night with 2 lecture by Dr. 
\lessenger, of the Farmville State Normal School and 

address by Professor Metcalf, of Richmond Col- 

The meeting was most beneficial and enjoya- 
and the exhibit of the various schocls would 

satisfy the most skeptical. 
and lD. M. Drses, 


Treasurer. 


O1u- 


1eS- 


oot were 


und 


ale the Roll of Honor S$vstem, 


there should be three distinct 


con- 


the 


S 


Re wt eze, 


‘Resolutions were’ passed 
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Under the auspices of the Teachers’ Association, 
of Nansemond, a convention was held in Suffolk, on 
Monday, May 4th. Among those present were Super- 
intendent Lee Britt, a number of teachers and trus- 
tees, T. W. Artman, of Suffolk; L. P. Brinkley, of 
Cypress, L. Y. Deans and J. L. Bond, of Sleepy 
Hole and J. C. Byrd, of Holy Neck. 

Mr. Britt, presiding, introduced Rev. Jas. B. Dunn, 
‘ector of St. Paul’s churea. who spok? on the “Mak- 
ing of a Mar.’ 

Following Mr. Dunn, an address was delivered by 
Hon. R. C. Stearnes, of the State Board of Educa 
tion, on the proper methods of teaching reading, 
number work, and nature work. 

In the afternoon a meeting of the County Teachers 
Association was called by the president, Prof. J. B. 
L. DeJarnette, of Driver School. A few minutes 
were spent in enroliing new members, after which 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Association 
were read by the secretary. 

Papers were read by Migs Blanche Joyner, of Holy 
Neck District, on “Intermediate Grammar,” by Miss 
Mthel Arvin, Cypress District, on “Nature Study in 
Our Schools;” by Mr. G. H. Winfrey, of Chucka- 
tuck District, on “The Teacher’s Opportunity in the 
Ifisiory Class.” 

After the papers, a query hour followed in which 
questions pertinent and amusing were propounded 
by the teachers and answered by Mr. Stearnes and 
Mr Britt. 

The teachers were then invited to the High School, 
where a talk on Physics, with laboratory demon- 
strations, was given by Miss Marie Woodward, 
teacher of Physics in the High School. 

The Association adjourned at 4 o'clock, to 
fourth Monday in October, 1908. 

Jurta I. Cross, 
Secretary 


meet 


Superintendent Fisher writes: 

“Mr. FE. H. Russell recently held a meeting at 
New Kent C. H., in the interest of the public schools 
asking the supervisors to 


increase the local levy for school purposes. A _ peti- 


‘tion was placed in the hands of some of the leo?- 


ing citizens, and it is gratifving to know that the 
supervisors complied with the request, and raised 
the local school levy of the county to forty-five cents 
on the one hundred dollars. This is perhaps the 
highest local levy in the State that has been assess 
by supervisors. A strong movement is on foot t 
consolidate a number of the schools in the county. 
and to establish graded schools and possibly a high 
school.” 





Superintendent W. H. Barksdale, of Halifax county 
informs us that contract has been let for construc- 
tion of schoolhouse at Oak Level, Birch Creek School 
District: six rooms: cost, $4,760.00; $800.00 contrib- 
uted by patrons of the school. Building will be 
ready for occupancy, September Ist. 





Superintendent C. A. Hardwick, of Giles 
writes: 

“A High School building to cost between $8,000.00 

and $12,000.00 will be erected at Pearisburg, right 


away. The magnificent High School building at 


county, 


Narrows is nearing completion.” 
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The Virginia Teachers’ 


Co-operative Association 


Ilas had more calls for capable Teachers this year than it 
could supply. Ten years’ experience. Special attantion given 
tosupplying Colored Teachers. School Boards and Superin 
tendents desiring good Teachers to fill vacancies in Virginia 
and the Southern States should write us. We have graduates 
of all the best Colored Schools on our list. Weare offering 
FREE REGISTRATION for the months of June and July, in 
order to tind Teachers to fill the vacancies reported to us. 

TEACHERS, write to-day for circulars. Send stamp for 
reply. 


Virginia Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
14 E. Thirteenth Street, Manchester, Va. 





SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





COLUMBIA, 8. C. 
(Managed by a former Virginia Teacher. ) 


The Agency eovers VIRGINIA and the South. 
Professors, Principals, Governesses, Matrons, Grade, 
Rural, Music, Eloeution, Art, Manual Training and 
other good teachers, are wanted for vacancies now 
open in Virginia and other Southern States. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. FREE book- 
let containing description of vacancies upon request. 


W.H. JONES, Manager 





Virginia School Supply Co. 





210 N. Eighth Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


P. ou. Box 179 


VRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD “Se 28 


Blackboards that will never become slick. 





Old Dominion Dustless Crayons, [laps, 
Globes. Erasers. 


Charts, Fox’s Civil Government, Primary 
Reading, Arithmetical, etc. 


Virginia Ventilating System. 


The largest and only house in the South de- 
voted to School Supplies. 


Awarded by the Virginia State Board of Edu- 
cation the exelusive contract for furnishing 
school desks and recitation seats to the public 
schools for two years ending May 29, 1909, 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. 








LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 


Kindergarten Materials, Helps for Primary 
Teachers, Water Color Paints, 
Drawing Supplies. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Kindergarten Story Books, Song Books, 
Guides, Works on Manual Instruction, 
Color, etc. 


The Bradley Catalogue is a guide and 
reference book invaluable to the 
teacher who wishes to keep in touch 
with thé newest ideas and appliances 
for kindergarten, primary and water 
color work. Sent free on request. 
—— WRITE FOR IT. 














MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfeld, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 








Correspondence from Virginia and vicinity should 
be sent to our Philadelphia office, 1209 Arch street. 











The Celebrated 


S TIE FF 


Has More Friends Than Any Other 


PIANO 


in all the world. Of course there are 
other good Pianos, but you ean count 
them on your fingers, and of this little 
group of standard makes the “STIEFF” 
is the most popular, and has been for 
over half a century. 


CHAS. IM. STIEFF 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


205 East Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 


L. B. SLAUGHTER, Mgr. 
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The Maps mentioned have been revised and published especially for us: 
F Postage Paid and will be sent by mail, postage paid and free of charge, to any teacher, 
as school officer or other person who will send us— 
(1) Addresses of tive or more good teachers who will be open to engage- 
2 ment next year, and who would probably be interested in the Work of this 
New Map United States, with ex- Bureau. If unable to send fire send as many as vou can, and if we secure 
from this list one new member, the Map will be sent. 





> ; - P a » DPeeat : 

cellent pictures of all the Presidents, (2) First and accurate information of a desirable vacaney or vacancies 

an giving list of all cities (with popu- Where applications are wanted and will be considered for good teachers. Send 
: : reports of all vacancies that you may know of. 

lation of each) that have over 10,000 These Maps will be ready for distribution about June 15th. They will not 

inhabitants. On the reverse side: be offered for sale, but will be sent gratis to our friends and patrons 


Be sure to write addresses legibly and give as tull and as accurate intor- 

mation as possible in each case. 
Up-to-date Map of Virginia Immediately upon receipt of your report, we will write direct to names 
furnished and if the information is contirmed, the Map wil! be mailed at 


Revised Map of North Carolina, once. For further information, address 
with new county of LEE THE SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Raleigh. N. C. 
Revised Map of South Carolina, oe 
N. B.—We need several hundred more teachers to supply vacancies in 


with new county of CALHOUN the Southern States. 
200990000000 000000000000 00000000000000 00000000000068SSSS00000000000000000 


©000000 0000000000000 099099 
6900000 0000000000000000 





Atlantic Teachers’ Agency 
E. EE. WORRELL, Manager 
NORFOLK, VA, 


Superintendents and School Boards are furnished teachers to meet their demands on application to us. 
Teachers desiring good positions, or hoping to improve on their present positions, will do well to register with us. 
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Established 1854. The Woman’s College, RICHMOND, VA. 


Located in the beautiful, historic and cultured city of the South. Unsurpassed advantages in Letters, Science, Music, 
Artand Elocution. Carefully arranged courses of study lead to the degrees of B. Lit., B. A., B. 8S, M. A. and B. Mus. 

Educational advantages growing out of the location of such a schoo! in a great city, a center of culture, could not be du- 
plicated by an expenditure of less than a million dollars. 

Large and able Faculty, trained in the best schools of this country and Europe. Specialists in their departments—9 men, 
18 women’ Knrolment last session, 283. 

Accommodations first-. less. Hot and cold water on every floor. Best personal attention given to the comfort and wel- 
fare of the students. Table supplied with the best the markets of Richmond afford. 

Health record remarkable. Professor John Hart, after a long experience as teacher in several places in Virginia, wrote 
Dr. Nelson as follows: 

“T have taught classes of young ladies in Charlottesville, Staunton and Richmond. The health of my family and students 
was decidedly best in Richmond.’’—John Hart. 


Rates lower than those of any other institution of like grade in the South, Next session begins September 25th. For 
catalogue and other information, write to 
; DR. JAMES NELSON, PRESIDENT, RICHMOND, VA 
FEBBEREPEEREPRRERREDERRDDDDDDDDDDRDDLDDDDDDDDRDEDDDDRRDDDRREDERRERPDBREDS 


RELLCLLLLCCLCLLLLLLLULLL 
VRBSSSSSAADSAAASSSSBASSSSB 





SB EEO TO SGO 


pays fora course and books and stationery and English. Monthly rates if 
preferred Open all year. Day and night. Ladies and gentlemen. The 
oldest in Virginia; second oldest in the South. Owns one of the finest 
buildings in Richmond. Ten calls for its students in one day 


Great demand for Stenographers and Telegraphers. 


“Tam engaged in expert accounting work in Baltimore and Washington, and 
come in contact with the work of your students, and find that it compares very 
favorably with the work done by th» students from any of our large commercial! 
schools in the North.”"—J. T. WILLIAMS. 


“ Knowing that you have conducted for many years the leading business college 
of the South. we determined to write to you in order to secure your services.’’—J. 
A. BUELL, President Bus. Sec. Minnesota Educational Association 











For full particulars write’or callon G. M. SMITHDEAL, President 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


lers practical ¢ 


VIRGINIA 


ourses in all the 


cts needed for 


The Professional Certificate 


High School Teaching 


very subject called for in the examination of Elemen- 


tary School Teachers is taught in 


The School of Methods 
June 18th to July 31st 





Maps Adopted Oy Ine Stole Board ot Educotton 


The Rand-MeNally & Oo.’s Maps were acdopte« 
by the State of Edueation on account of their aecu- 
racy, clearness of detail, mechanical eveellence, and 
The series adopted are : 





permanency of coloring, 


Universal Series of Wall Maps 


On Common Roller ee or ia Ze #1 00 
In Steel Cylindrical Case , : ne ae 2 00 


The Globe Series of Wail Maps 


On Common Roller pe i-s e See 

In Steel Cylindrical Case. Ritead : 3 25 
The Physical Series of Wall Maps 

On Common Roller — — --«- $400 

In Steel Cylindrical Case... . : 8 00 


All of these series are sold in eases containing 
four or eight Maps to the case. We are the sole agents 
in Virginia for Rand-McNally & Co. 


The Bell Book and Stationery Company, 
The Largest Dealers in School Books in the South, 
914 E. Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 

















versity of Viren, 





CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA, 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, D.C. L., LL. D., President. 

rhe following departments ofstudy are represented 
The Coll ve 
Department of Graduate Studies 
Department of Engineering 
Department of Law 
Department of Medicine 
Department of Agriculture 

For further information and Catalogue address, 

Howard Winston, Registrar 


Summer School opens Jnne 18th. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES BY MAIL 


AGENTS NOT WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT, 
M rFEACHER 
r COMMISSIONER. 
@ SCHOOL BOARD and 
PATRON 


Our Price Bulletin—a Price-List of Practical Things —yours for 


the asking. Ask about our Great Universal Chart Offer. 


TAKE NOTICE !—Maps, (rlobes, Charts, Black boarding, anda 


general line of School Supplies 2t Wholesale 2nd Manufacturers’ 
Prices. 
worth. Write to-day to 


Best stock on the market. We give you your money's 


CONTINENTAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
79 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘2 4 














Announcements 
School Catalogues 
Commencement Programs 
Artistically Executed 


Clyde W. Saunders 


Printer and Publisher 


12th and Cary Streets Richmond, Virgini: 
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TE TA ATE RIERA TRAIT RRR 
3 Buy § SCHOOL WAGONS ofthe Manufacturers “ 
a oie 4 
-- a —em i ‘ i pn com fe 
ge Our Get Lie 
&- WAGON your sn 
y. is shipped d ri 
we. 7 snippe order Ee 
ie in knocked in early + 
i down form, and write rH 
"> and takes at once we 
ay a 
s lowest for full 
- possible description rs 
a freight and cut iG 
go. rates with prices 2 
— mae i 
a = 
. =— Delphi Wagon Works=— 4 
: DELPHI, IND!IANA re 


_ 


a 
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|THE FIRST STATE ADOPTION ; 


THE LYRIC SONG BOOK. A\ 
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} / 
/ 

Y by Harvey Worthington Loomis, received its first recognition A 
1 at the hands of the Virginia State Board of Education on April it 
16, 1908. The Commission unanimously adopted it for use in AN 
NY the higher grammar grades and high schools of the State. : : : AN 

/ 
y The Lyric Song Book iN 
G contains 130 songs selected from every source that could con- y) 
; tribute a beautiful song of enduring value. Every song is sim- AY 
Y ple, singable, worth while. 115 of ‘the songs are new and copy--— 4 
; righted. The book contains 192 pages. Price per copy, 65 cts. A 


} ’ 
y FOR TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION AND FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE THE PUBLISHERS A 
Y 
) FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY &@ 
NY No. 225 FirrH AVENUE, NEw York City A 
SPSS DEDS ISIE DSISI ISIS ISIS IS ISIS IY 


BRO OEE 
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BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
FOR VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 





Fairy Tales and Stories Historical and Biographical Readers 


Baldwin's Conquest of the Old Northwest 


Bakewell’s True Fairy Stories 
Discovery of the Old Northwest 


Baldwin's Fairy stories and Fables 
four Gireat Americans 


Beebe’s Four American Naval Heroes 
Burton’s Story of Lafayette 


(;uerber's Myths of (:reeece and Rome 
Myths of Northern Lands 


Lecends of the Middle Aves 
Clarke’s Story of Cresar 


Cody’s Four American Poets 
four American Writers 
Cooke’s Stories of the Old Dominion 
Eggleston’s Stories of (ireat \mericans for Little 


Lane's stories for Children 

Holbrook’s ’Round the Year in Myth and Song 
Pratt's Legends of the Red Children 

Simmes’s Child Literature 


“mvthe's Old Time stories Retold 
Americans 


Famous Stories and Literature Stories of American Life and Adventure 
Guerber’s Story of the Chosen People 

Baldwin's Fifty Famous Stories Retold story of the Rastish 

Vioklen Fleece Story of the Cireeks 

Old Greek Stories Story of the Romans 

Old stories of the East Story of the Thirteen Colonies 
Clarke's Arabian Nights Kingsley’s our American Explorers 

Mary of Troy Story of Lewis and Clark 


iri os ihc orci Perry’s Four American Inventors 

weeny os Sa Perry & Beebe’s Four American Pioneers 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (Stephens) Van Bergen’s Story of China 

Robinson Crusoe Retold ( Baldwin) i 
Smythe’s Reynard the Fox Nature Readers 


Geographical and Commercial Readers Abbott’s Boy on a Farm (Johnson) 

Beebe & Kingsley’s First Year Nature Reader 
Carpenter's (ieographieal Readers: Six Volumes Dana’s Plants and Their Children 
Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs 


Dutton’s Fishing and Hunting 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors 


In Field and Pasture 
People and Little People of Other Needham ’s Outdoor Studies 


Shaw's Big 
Walker’s Our Birds and Their Nestlings 


Lands 





WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES 


Primary —Common School—High School—Academic 


Should be in the hands of every pupil. Write for detailed imformation regarding them. 











American Book Company 


100 Washington Square, New York City 
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Frye’s Geographies 





















A Typical Testimonial 











Richmond, Va., March 6, 190s. 
Adopted by the Frye’s Geographies are written along Shows an 
: : rational lines and teach in an attractive ils 
State Board ‘ 
manner man's relations to nature and : A 
of Education earth as his home. The text is simple increase of 
and clear. The pictures instantly ap- 
for EXCLUSIVE peal to the pupils. The diagram illus- IAG 
=v SO trations are very helpful and the maps 
Use in the well executed. A careful study of these 
; books will widen the pupil's horizon and in the sales of 
Public Schools furnish a good basis for the study of 
eae pe hysiography, commercial geography : . 
of Virginia kind. ° pm this yea 
Fannie C. Ry Lanp, 























High and Normal Sehool. 








GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 












Teachers Salaries Increased by Home Study 


One of the best books to read is Sabin’s “Common Sense Didactics”, 
which has been approved by the Virginia State Education Department. 


It is what its name implies, a common sense theory on school room work. 








It is writtenin a style which every teacher can understand. Its precepts 


can be applied in every schoolroom. Every page is indicative 











of extensive reading, sound scholarship and good common 
sense. 


Get the book at once It notsatisfied, we will refund 





é : os" 
your money. FSS 
RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY oe 
- Ss + "< 
os SPS 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS See 
nites 
rr &'s 


142 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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PHONICS IN READING 


A MANUAL 








By Miss M. W. Haliburton 


Supervisor Primary Work, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 








THIS BOOK is devoted to the study of phonics as an aid to reading 

Phonics are taught without the use of diacritics. 

The directions given are simple, but so full and detailed that any 
teacher can, ina short time, gain from them all the aid she needs in learning 
phonics herself and in applying this knowledge to her daily work in the 
primary grades. 

Contains a DRILL BOOK, which is also published separately for the 


use of pupils. 


Cloth, 133 pages. Price, Forty Cents 








DRILL BOOK 


Contains lists of words which a child should learn to sound and pronounce at 


sight in the first three grades. 


Cloth, 64 pages. Price, Eighteen Cents 














B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., 


Atlanta Richmond Dallas 








~ 
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ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE RECENT 
ADOPTIONS FOR THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Modern Course in English in Two Books by Henry P. Emerson and Ida C. | # 
Bender. Adopted for Exclusive Use in the Cities of Virginia. 


Agriculture for Southern Schools by John Frederick Duggar. Exclusive 
adoption for the entire State. 


Mental Arithmetic by John W. Hopkins and P. H. Underwood. Exclusive 
Adoption forthe entire State. 








A partial list of The Macmillan Company’s other Primary and Gram- 
mar School Text Books. 

Baker and Carpenter’s Language Readers, 

By Franklin T. Baker and Geo. R. Carpenter. 

Educational Woodworking for School and Home, by Joseph C. Park. 

Nature Study in Elementary Schools (Readers 1 and 2) and Teacher’s 
| Manual, by Mrs. L. L. Wilson. 
= Elementary and Advanced Geographies, by Ralph S. Tarr and Frank 
= | M. McMurry. 

New Intermedial Writing Books, by L. D. Smith and H. P. Smith. 

Physiology for Beginners and Lessons in Hygienic Physiology, by 
W. M. Coleman. BS 

Nature Study Made Easy, by Cullen and Shallow. B 

















THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


= 64-66 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK : 
; BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO PS 


Correspondence most cordially Invited 





: Represented by Represented by 
: W. T. HODGES Ww. S. GOOCH : 
: Box 675 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA | Box 7 UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 5S 














Silver, Burdett & Company 


Invite Attention to their Standard Texts 


Authorized For 


Use in Virginia 





THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 
By Epwarp G. Warp, Late Superintendent of 
Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The use of the Rational Method—the series that is 
the standard throughout the country — insures 
fluency, accuracy and independence from the start, 


MAKERS OF VIRGINIA HISTORY 
By J, A. C. Cuanpier, Editor, Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education. 
An inspiring, impartial story of the development 
of the state and its contribution to American history; 
making for better citizenship and loyalty, 





THE ADDITIONAL PRIMER ss 
ADDITIONAL FIRST READER 
By Mary A, Warp, Principal Public Sechuol No. 
80, Brooklyn, and MApDELENE D. Barnum, 
Model Teacher Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers. 
Attractive new material, reinforcing the Rational 
Method, and reflecting the interests and pleasures of 
the child world. Charmingly illustrated. 





MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS 


By Epwarp G. Warp, late Superintendent of 
Schools, Brooklyn. 

A practical, helpful book that makes it easy for 

teachers to secure excellent results from the Rational 


Method, even without previous experience. 


MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


By J. A. C. Coanpier, Uh. D., Editor Virginia 
Journal of Education, and O. P. Currwoop, 
Ph. D.. Professor of History, University of West 
Virginia. 
The unbroken thread of history runs through these 
entertaining stories of the lives of the men who have 
guided the growth of the nation. 





FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC 
By Evra M. Pierce, Supervisor of Primary 
Grades, Providence, R. I. 
Number combinations up to twenty, relating the 
study to the pupil’s everyday life and encouraging 
him to independent effort. 





STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 
Dean of 
GILBERT, 


Simmons 
Formerly 


By Saran Louise ARNOLD, 
College, and CuaRLes B. 
Superintendent of Schools, Rochester. 

A widely successful series, developing an acquaint- 
ance with the best literature; unequalled in wise 
pedagogy, interest and artistic beauty. 








THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 
Edited by ELeanok Smitu, Instructor in the 
Teaching of Music, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
Stands for the revival of singing in the schools; 
beautiful songs, adapted to the needs of the child, 
form the basis for ali technical instruction. 





INTRODUCTORY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


By Hl. W. Conn, Ph. D., 


Professor of Biology, 


Wesleyan University. 


The laws of life and health are here presented in a simple, attractive manner, 


suited to the comprehension and needs of children, 


Such facts of anatomy and phy- 


siology as are necessary to the hygienic teaching are graphically explained. Of special 
significance are the chapters on such subjects as ‘‘ Young Citizens and the Public 


7 and ‘ 


Health,’’ ‘*‘ Hygiene and the Home,’ 


‘Self-Government.”’ 





Por farther information regardiug these and other significant texts, address 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York 


Boston 


Chicago 





























